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Efraim Liljeqvist. 


Efraim Liljeqvist was the last academical representative of 
an exceedingly important movement in Swedish philosophy, which 
reckoned Geijer, Biberg and Grubbe as its chief pioneers and 
whose leading ideas culminated in the all-comprehensive meta- 
physical system of Christopher Jacob Boström. He was a con- 
vinced and faithful adherent to the personalistic idealism, into 
whose doctrines he was initiated by Carl Yngve Sahlin, the most 
prominent interpreter of the philosophical tradition in Uppsala. 
Liljeqvist had an uncommonly profound insight into the his- 
torical development of the principal current in Swedish philoso- 
phical thought, and he considered as his most important task 
the preservation of that intellectual legacy and the explanation 
of it's essence in order to bring it within the reach of younger 
generations of students. 

Quite as Sahlin and the sagacious philosophical analyzer E. O. 
Burman, Liljeqvist regarded the Boströmian philosophy not as 
a complete and perfect system but as a theory, subjected to the 
law of change and development. He characterized his stand- 
point as »revisionistic», and thereby he wanted to accentuate 
his endeavour to liberate the essence of the doctrine from its 
antiquated constituents. He also took a lively interest in many 
modern currents of thought, apparently very foreign to the spirit 
of Swedish personalistic speculation. He was the first writer 
to introduce the Austrian psychology of values into the learned 
world in Sweden. And he was throughly familiar with the 
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various trends in comtemporary German philosophy. From his 
youth, he felt a great interest in experimental psychology, and 
he devoted two studies to the: principal problems of that discip- 
line, being much concerned for showing the consistency of 
idealistic metaphysics with the spirit of empirical science. 

As a teacher, Liljeqvist deserved well of the study of 
practical philosophy or the philosophical research into the fields 
of morality, law and religion. His lectures distinguished them- 
selves by their perspicuous and easy delivery, very different 
from thé ponderous and somewhat oldfashioned academical style 
in his litterary works. His former disciples will also bear him 
in thankful remembrance as the brilliant leader of the seminary- 
exercises in practical philosophy, stimulating to discussions and 
skilfully disentangling complicated questions. We remember 
him, however, not only as a good representative of philosophical 
personalism but also as an original and amiable personage, en- 
dowed in a high degree with two virtues, highly appreciated 
by classical moralists and called by them benevolence and 
generosity. Gunnar Aspelin. 


Customs and Codes. (ID. 
By 


Torgny T. Segerstedt. 


S 1. The double aspect of customs. 


The nature of customs has been much discussed in recent 
social theories. It is possible to discern two different sources 
of this interest. The first source is the general idea that the 
object of moral philosophy is not abstract principles but the 
real behaviour and valuation of man. In its most radical form 
this idea is stated as the opinion that moral philosophy is not 
a normative but a descriptive science; it is not a science iz morals, 
but about morals, that is, about behaviour which in a society 
is regarded as right and good conduct. Supporters of such a 
theory must interest themselves in customs and the social func- 
tions of uniform behaviour. The second source is the fierce 
discussion about the conception of instincts, that is, the debate 
about the innate tendencies in human nature. Instead of innate 
patterns of behaviour, it has been argued that customs lay down 
the codes of human conduct. There may be inherited impulses 
or tendencies but their meaning is formed by customs. From 
such a point of view the analysis of custom is the chief object 
of social psychology. 

By pointing out these two sources of the interest in customs, 
I do not claim to give a complete explanation of the reasons 
why modern social sciences have to such an extent centred round 
customs. There may be other causes as well. But these two 
sources give us a clue to the two different aspects of custom 
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which we want to question in this paper, that is, the idea that 
custom is both behaviour and pattern of behaviour. These two 
elements in customs are clearly pointed out by Westermarck in 
the following statement: »Customs are not merely public habits 
— the habits of a certain circle of men, a racial or national 
community, a rank or class of society — but they are at the 
same time rules of conduct. As Cicero obsetves, the customs 
of a people "are precepts in themselves. We say that 'custom 
commands” or ”custom demands', and even when custom simply 
allows the commission of a certain class of actions, it implicitly 
lays down the rule that such actions are not to be interfered with. 
And the rule of custom is conceived of as a moral rule, which 
decides what is right and wrong» ". According to Westermarck 
the behaviour-element as well as the code-element is something 
which is characteristic of custom. We may find the same idea 
expressed by a number of modern writers, although it is not 
always evident that they themselves are conscious of the double 
aspect of the idea of custom. For example, I. T. Hiller says, 
in his book Principles of Sociology: »By means of such regulative 
principles as customs and institutions, the social structure is given 
definiteness and permanence»”. In this passage customs are 
characterized as regulative principles, that is, principles which 
determine our actions and behaviour. But on the next page 
Hiller quotes with agreement a definition by G. H. D. Cole in 
which this author says: »Custom may be defined as a ”way of act- 
ing, common to the members of a community or social group” ”». 
Here custom is described as the behaviour itself, (>Way of 
acting») not, as in the former passage, as the principles which 
determine behaviour. John Dewey uses the word in the same 
ambiguous way. He says: »For practical purposes morals means 
customs, folkways, established collective habits ... But always 
and everywhere customs supply the standards for personal activi- 


+! Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, London 1932, p. 109. 

> Hiller, Principles of Sociology, New York 1933, p. 46. 

> Loc. cit., p. 47. The quotation is from Cole, Social Theory, London 
TÖ20 DAS 
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ties. They are the pattern into which individual activity must 
weave itself ... Customs in any case constitute moral standards. 
For they are active demands for certain ways of acting»'. In 
this statement we find the same two meanings of the concept 
of custom. This double aspect is also visible in the following: 
statement by Sapir: »In no society, however primitive or remote 
in time, are the interactions of its members not controlled by 
a complex network of custom. Even at the stage of the palaeoli- 
thic period human beings must have been ruled by custom to 
a very considerable extent» ”. And finally we may quote M. 
Sherif: »Since men cannot help producing rules, customs, values 
and other sorts of norms whenever they come together in a 
situation that lasts for any considerable time ... We shall con- 
sider customs, traditions, standards, rules, fashions, and all other 
criteria of conduct which are standarized as a consequence of 
the contacts of individuals, as specific cases of ”social norms' ”». 
These quotations may suffice, although many others could be 
given. Our examples show that custom is comprehended both 
as behaviour itself and as that which regulates behaviour. It 
seems as if they all, like Westermarck, accepted this idea of 
custom as self-evident. That this is a true statement of social 
facts is, however, far from certain. It is possible to regard 
custom as a code of behaviour because of a tacit assumption, 
which may be explained as the idea of the normative power of 
factual behaviour. How this power is to be understood is stated 
by as early a writer as W. Wundt in his Ethik. He says: 
»Während daher die individuelle Gewohnheit, so lang sie nicht 
mit jenen umfassenderen Regel in Conflict geräth, ganz und gar 
der freien Wahl öberlassen bleibt, öbt schon der Brauch durch 
das Beispiel das er gibt einen thatsächlichen Zwang aus, der 
sich bei der Sitte zur zwingenden Norm steigert»>". According 
to this view the difference between habit, custom and code is 


1 Dewey, J.. Human Nature and Conduct, New York 1922, p. 75. 
? Custom, in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. IV, p. 659. 

3 Sherif, M., The Psychology of Social Norms, New York 1936, p. 3. 
4 Wiundt, We, EBtbhik, 2 ed, Stuttgart 1892, p. 129: 
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just a matter of degree. We have met the expression the norma- 
tive power of factual behaviour in Jellinek's Allgemeine Staats- 
lehre. TJellinek says: »Der Ursprung der Uberzeugung von dem 
Dasein normaler Verhältnisse liegt in einem bestimmten psycho- 
logish bedingten Verhalten des Menschen zu den faktischen Vor- 
gängen. Der Mensch sieht das ihn stets Umgebende, das von 
ibm fortwährend Wahrgenommene, das ununterbrochen von ihm 
Geäbte nicht nur als Tatsache, sondern auch als Beurteilungs- 
norm an, an der er Abweichendes pröft, mit der er Fremdes 
richtet. Man muss dabei nicht sofort an das Ethische und Juris- 
tische denken; bereits in den tausendfältigen Normen, die das 
tägliche Leben bildet, in den Werten die in Verkehr und Sitte 
herrschen, kommt das zum Ausdruck»”. And he goes on: »Noch 
schärfer tritt aber das Verhältnis des Faktischen zum Normativen 
in der Entstehung des Rechtes hervor. Alles Recht in einem 
Volke ist urspränglich nichts als faktische Ubung. Die fort- 
dauernde Ubung erzeugt die Vorstellung des Normmässigen dies- 
ser Ubung, und es erscheint damit die Norm selbst als autoritäres 
Gebot des Gemeinwesens, also als Rechtsnorm. Dadurch erhält 
das Problem des Gewohnheitsrechtes seine Lösung. Das Ge- 
wohnheitsrecht ' entspringt nicht dem Volksgeiste, der es sank- 
tioniert, nicht der Gesamtäberzeugung, dass etwas Kraft seiner 
inneren Notwendigkeit Recht sei, nicht einem stillschweigenden 
Willensakt des Volkes, sondern es entsteht aus der allgemeinen 
psychischen Eigenschaft, welche das sich stets wiederholende 
Faktische als das Normative ansieht; der Ursprung des ver- 
bindenden Kraft des Gewohnheitsrechtes fällt ganz zusammen 
mit dem der verbindenden Kraft des Zeremoniells oder der 
Mode» ?. 

This quotation from Jellinek is interesting for two reasons. 
First it demonstrates how important the idea of the nörmative 
power of factual behaviour is, as it evidently plays a röle in 
philosophy of law as well as in social psychology. Secondly, 
because Jellinek explains this power of behaviour by referring 


! Allgemeine Staatslehre, 3 ed. Berlin 1920, p. 337. 
2-Jhid, p. 339. 
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it:to a special faculty or disposition in the human mind. He 
is not very explicit about this power, but were the nature of this 
faculty to be questioned, I am quite sure it could be traced back 
to a theory of an innate faculty or instinct in man to imitate. 
This supposition is confirmed by a statement such as the follow- 
ing, by Mr Justice Holmes: »The development of our law has 
gone on for nearly a thousand years, like the development of a 
plant, each generation taking the inevitable next step, mind like 
matter, simply obeying a law of spontaneous growth. It is per- 
fectly natural and right that it should have been so. Imitation 
is a necessity of human nature, as has been illustrated by a re- 
markable French writer, M. Tarde, in an admirable book, Les 
Lois de UImitation. Most of the things we do, we do for no 
better reason than that our fathers have done them or that our 
neighbours do them, and the same is true of a larger part than 
we suspect of what we think»”. 

The truth, then, of the idea of the normative power of factual 
behaviour and, if we take a step further back, the possibility 
of maintaining such a theory of custom as put forth by Wester- 
marck and many other authors, consequently seems to depend 
on the possibility of demonstrating an instinct of imitation” 
This is a rather paradoxical situation, as many of the FOSS 
of the customr-theory are fierce antagonists of any instinct-theory. 
Before entering into this problem we must however analyse cer- 
tain conceptions which may be of importance to the problem. 
It may be argued that the distinction between law and custom or 
the distinction between mores and folkways is a solution of the 
difficulties of the idea of custom, stated above. 


$ 2. Custom and law. Folkways and mores. 


The starting point of our discussion is the undeniable uni- 
formity of human behaviour in the same social group. Choose 
what society you may, you will find that, although human be- 

1 Holme O) W., Collected Legal Papers, New York 1921, p. 185, cf 


pPIEr230: 
2 E. A. Ross, Social Psychology, New York 1914, chap. XII. 
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ings act in many different ways, their behaviour, on the whole, 
is fairly uniform. Modes of dressing for examples may vary, 
but nevertheless women dress in a similar way during a certain 
epoch. Although similar during a certain period, fashions of 
dress soon change, but other ways of uniform behaviour have 
a more constant nature, for instance, you may find that people 
moving from one residence to another take their furniture along 
with them — but they do not move the street-lamp or the paving 
stones outside the door. The new tenant moves into the house 
loaded with more or less similar furniture and puts it in more 
or less similar places. An impartial onlooker may think that 
it was much ado about nothing and that it would have been more 
sensible to treat the furniture in the same way as the street- 
lamp. If the same onlooker asked the tenant why he moved 
the furniture and not the street-lamp, he would answer that 
it is necessary to move one's own property: that is, things which 
belong to one. This behaviour, that is, regarding certain objects 
as one's property is pretty constant, in contradistinction to modes 
of dress. In the same way it is possible in a society to find a 
certain uniformity regarding marriage, table manners, saluting, 
burials and so on. A typical example of uniform behaviour 
is language. In an English society every grown-up person calls 
a certain object table, other objects knife, hat, fish, dog, etc. 
It is of course possible to bee certain differences in the 
pronunciation, but on the whole there is a uniform language- 
behaviour. This uniform behaviour, which we regard as a social 
fact, we call custom. 

The actual uniformity of behaviour may be said to be the 
starting point of social psychology. The object is to give an 
explanation of why human beings behave in a similar way when 
they belong to the same group, and so differently when one 
compares different groups or societies. The theory of innate 
instincts has been an effort to solve the problem. Without 
recapitulating the discussions arising from the instinct theory, I 
think it is fair to say that the outcome of these discussions is: 
that the instinct theory may be a fertile and perhaps necessary 
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hypothesis in animal psychology, but that it can-not give an ex- 
planation of human social behaviour. 

Among customs it is possible to discern different kinds. Hand- 
books contains lists which enumerate conventions, traditions, 
etiquette, modes, mores, folkways and institutions. The prin- 
ciple of distinction seems above all to be the duration of the 
custom, but the different sources of custom have also been been 
used as a principle of distinction. Such a classification is tried 
by N. S. Timasheff in American Journal of Sociology vol. 44. 
He distinguishes between (a) natural uniformity, (b) imitative 
uniformity and (c) imposed uniformity. 

(a) Natural uniformity. Under this group the author reckons 
the statistical uniformities. In a society there is a regular number 
of deaths, marriages, suicides, and so on. The fact that a certain 
number of the population dies every year ist not due to social 
codes but to natural causes. (b) and (c) The uniformity of 
these groups Timasheff explains in the following way: »The 
uniformities of the second class (imitative uniformities) can be 
contrasted with the uniformities of the third class (imposed uni- 
formities) in the following way: Acts belonging to the third 
class of uniformities are to be causally explained as determined 
by the imposition of patterns of behaviour', whereas acts of the 
second class are not. The imposition of a behaviour pattern is 
given, if the adjustment of the behaviour of A to the pattern 
X is influenced by the behaviour of at least one individual, B, 
whose behaviour tends toward the adjustment of the behaviour 
of A to X. It is possible that the behaviour of B be adjusted 
to X too. But if there is no imposition, in other words, if there 
is no B influencing A in the adjustment of his behaviour, this 
adjustment may originate only in A himself. In this sense it is 
free and the adjustment seems necessarily to be based on imi- 
tation» ". 

Certain customs (customs of law) have, according to this 
theory, been imposed on us, others we acquire by imitation. It is 

1 Timasheff, N. S., The Sociological Place of Law, American Journal of 
Sociology, 1938/39, p. 207. 
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evident that such a theory offers many difficulties, above all 
as regards the idea of imitation, but here it is enough to point 
out, that Timasheff does not demonstrate any objective difference 
between different kinds of customs. The difference belongs 
not to the customs but to that which conditions them. Customs 
may, according to this author, be conditioned either by external 
pressure or by imitation, but such a statement does not imply 
that the customs, as ways of acting, are different. But in such 
a case it is left unexplained why certain customs are only ways 
of behaving — that is, customs created by imposition — and 
others are ways of behaving as well as patterns of conduct. 
One of the reasons for this distinction of Timasheff's between 
law and custom seems to be the general fact that the human 
being does not always imitate law-abiding behaviour, and in 
such cases must be directed by imposed codes. Further, it is 
possible to trace the idea that law-abiding behaviour is of such 
importance that it cannot be left to depend merely on private 
good will. For that reason ways of conduct with social im- 
portance get codified. An important custom, when codified, 
is transformed into law. It is further often argued that this 
classification first and foremost characterizes higher societies, 
in contradistinction to primitive ones. Maclver says for example: 
»Under simple or primitive social conditions there is little need 
for a legal code. Custom serves well enough to regulate the 
conduct of life» ". In his book Social Anthropology, Paul Radin 
writes: »In primitive communities custom and tradition control 
the behavior of individuals towards each other. Kinship usages, 
kin groups and kinship terms act as inherited ready-made deter- 
minants of social conduct» ”. According to this view conduct 
in primitive society is not regulated by codified norms. Conse- 
quently it must be regulated by customary rules, but customary 
rules have their root in actual behaviour. Actual behaviour, on 
the other hand, gains its normative power from the innate 
instinct of imitation found in human nature. This is not 


! Society, New York 1937, p. 359 
? Radin, P., Social Anthropology, New York 1932, pros 
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a view expressed by MclIver or Radin, but it has been argued 
in the first section that such an idea must be the underlying 
assumption. To this assumption may be added another, that 
primitive societies, being smaller, afford better conditions for 
imitation. This assumption has not been expressly stated, either, 
but the suspicion that ideas of that kind have played a röle is 
confirmed by the generally expressed idea of primitive man as 
automatically following his customs. It is said that primitive 
man automatically obeys the ruling customs and that his life 
is wholly regulated by them for that reason. It seems as if 
Malinowski has rightly and successfully refuted this point of 
view. Primitive man is, in this matter, quite as little mechanized 
as his civilized brother, and customs must be enforced in 
the same way as rules of law. Malinowski says: »If we 
designate the sum total of rules, conventions and patterns of 
behaviour as the body of customs, there is no doubt that the 
native feels a strong respect for all of them, has a tendency 
to do what others do, what every one approves of, and, if not 
drawn or driven in another direction by his appetites or interests, 
will follow the biddings of custom rather than any other course. 
The force of habit, the awe of traditional command and a sen- 
timental attachment to it, the desite to satisfy public opinion 
— all combine to make custom be obeyed for its own sake. In 
this the ”savage” do not differ from the members of any self- 
contained community with a limited horizon, whether this be 
an Eastern European ghetto, an Oxford College, or a Fundamen- 
talist Middle West community» ". The difference between custom 
and rules of law cannot be the automatic obedience to the 
former. Thete must be a force behind custom as well as behind 
rules of law. But that is the same as saying that we, in primitive 
society as well as in more civilized ones, must distinguish between 
codes of behaviour and behaviour itself. In society there must 
be non-legal codes in order to regulate non-legal human be- 
haviour. Consequently we have codes of different kinds on the 
one hand, actual behaviour or custom on the other. The distinc- 


3 Crime and Custom in Savage Society, London 1932, p. 531. 
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tion between law and custom is, for that reason, no solution of 
our problem. 

Another classification is the distinction between mores and 
folkways. This well-known distinction may perhaps help to 
solve the ambiguity of the word custom. When custom is 
supposed to be a regulative principle or a pattern of behaviour, 
it may be used in the same sense as the word mores, and when 
it means behaviour itself, it is used as folkway. This seems to 
be the intentions of Maclver, when he writes: »The mores are 
the folkways considered under a particular aspect, as regulators 
of behaviour, not merely as ways of behaving» "'. Such a distinc- 
tion may perhaps be of assistance in our analysis of the concept 
of social codes and customs. 

In his book Folkways Sumner however defines folkways in 
the following way: »They are uniform, universal in the group, 
imperative and invariable» ”. And he continues: »The operation 
by which folkways are produced consist in the frequent repetition 
of petty acts, often by great numbers acting in concert or, at 
least, acting in the same way when face to face with the same 
need. The immediate motive is interest. It produces habit in 
the individual and custom in the group. It is, therefore, in the 
highest degree original and primitive. By habit and custom 
it exerts a strain in every individual within the range; therefore 
it rises to a societal force to which great classes of social pheno- 
mena are due» ”. From folkways we now have to distinguish 
mores. It is, for example, a folkway here in Sweden to shake 
hands with your host and hostess after dinner, but it is mores 
to marry only one woman at a time. »When the conviction 
arises that certain folkways are indispensable to the welfare of 
society, that they are the only 'right' ways and that departure 
from them will involve calamity, i. e., when philosophical. and 
ethical calamity are developed about them, they are called 
mores», Maurice R. Davie says in his article Folkways in Encyc- 


ALOE GINAD EE LL 
>? Sumner, W. G., Folkways, Boston 1906, p. 2 
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lopedia of the Social Sciences". In the paper Customs in the 
same dictionary Sapir describes mores in the following way: 
»The term mores is best reserved for those customs which 
connote fairly strong feelings of the rightness or wrongness of 
modes of behaviour» ”: 

In all these definitions it is the apprehension of custom, and 
not custom itself, which determines whether it belongs to folk- 
ways or mores. It is the importance assigned to the behaviour 
in a certain group which determines the classification of it. 
But it is also evident that behaviour and codes of behaviour are 
not sharply separated in these theories. If a way of acting is 
regarded as important, that same way of acting is supposed to 
be a social norm; that is, it is transformed from folkway into 
mores, or — which, according to this theory, ought to be the 
same thing — from behaviour into codes of behaviour. Such 
a statement implies that a certain way of acting is, on account 
of its importance, also regarded as a pattern of acting, that is, 
as ways of acting which ought to be followed or imitated. This 
way of reasoning then implies that important ways of behaving 
are imitated because of their supposed importance. But then the 
problem arises of how less important uniform behaviour is 
created. It seems quite absurd to say that less important uni- 
form behaviour is created by pressure of social codes. I do not 
know if anybody would support such a conclusion, although it 
may be drawn from the statement by Maclver quoted above. 
Evidently, such an idea is contrary to Sumner's own statement. 
We have seen that, according to him, all folkways are im pera- 
tive, that is normative. The consequence is that mores and folk- 
ways are both behaviour and codes of behaviour, mores being 
more important and folkways less important. According to our 
point of view, such a theory is not satisfactory. It seems better 
to distinguish between behaviour and codes of behaviour. Per- 
haps both these categories might be divided into more or less 


1 Folkways in Encyclopoedia of the Social Sciences, vol. VI, p. 294. 


2 Customs, in Encyclopoedia of the Social Sciences, vol. IV, p. 658. 
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important behaviour, and more or less important codes of 
behaviour, but that is another question. 

In a paper in the American Journal of Sociology 1938—39, 
Floyd H. Allport makes an interesting remark. He says: »One 
large division, at least, of the mores is concerned with strongly 
enforced prohibitions against disapproved acts. When you con- 
form to the mores, in this sense, you do not do anything at 
all ... The mores, in this sense, are not ways in which you 
may act but only ways in which you may not act. In other 
words, they are not ways at all» ”.. It is evident that if we regard 
custom as behaviour it cannot be something negative. But a 
code may have a negative sense, and if we ascribe the same 
function to rules of law and custom as the above authors do, the 
conclusion must be that a custom can be negative. The state- 
ment above reminds us of the fact that even if we accepted 
the idea of a normative power of actual behaviour and an instinct 
of imitation, we must admit that there are codes which prohibit 
actions. Those codes are negative but it is not possible always 
to identify negative codes with rules of law. Consequently we 
must have negative non-legal rules as well; that is, actual be- 
haviour is in such cases not a pattern of behaviour. When we 
talk about negative or prohibitive customs, we really mean pat- 
terns of behaviour or social codes, not actual behaviour. 


S 3. Code, custom and imitation. 


The distinction between imitative uniformities and imposed 
uniformities presupposes, as we have already pointed out, that 
imitative behaviour is voluntary and spontaneous; that is, a be- 
haviour which is not in any way enforced. The individual acts 
in a certain way without any person trying to enforce this 
action. When a behaviour is enforced, there must be a person 
A who demands that a second person B shall behave in a certain 
way. It is, however, of no importance how A himself is be- 


t! FL H. Allport, Rule and Custom as Individual Variations of Behaviour 
Distributed upon a Continuum of Conformity, American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 44, p. 899. 
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having. An officer may drill his troop to a certain behaviour, 
for example, but he is not obliged to behave in the same way 
himself. On the contrary, it would very often be wrong were 
he to do so. But when the question is one if imitation, B is 
acting as Å without any pressure from ÅA or any one else, and 
perhaps often without A's knowledge. The supporters of the 
imitation theory explain this by saying that human beings have 
an instinct of imitation, but such a statement is no solution 
of the problem, as the question immediately arises: what is an 
instinct of imitation? It is, for example, possible to prove that 
grown-up persons do not imitate everybody, but only persons 
of social distinction. In this case imitation cannot be said to 
be instinctive or spontaneous. It seems rather to presuppose a 
system of codes and customs created by codes. If this is right 
we are going round in a circle: customs are created by imitation 
but imitation presupposes customs created by codes. It is evi- 
dent that the idea of imitation is worth a closer examination. 

Tardes' book, Les lois de Vimitation, is the classical work of 
the imitation doctrine. As far as we can see, later adherents to 
this doctrine have not supplied the discussion with fresh ar- 
guments of any importance. Tarde thinks it possible to prove 
that there is a universal tfepetition (la répétition universelle) 
which may be divided into imitative, innate, and vibrational te- 
petition. These three also correspond to social, organic and 
physical life. For our end, it is only the social repetition that 
can be of any interest. Repetition is the cause of uniformities, 
and social uniformity is, Tarde points out, caused by imitation. 
»Toutes les similitudes d'origine sociale, qui se remarquent dans 
le monde social, sont le fruit direct ou indirect de I'imitation 
sous toutes ses formes, imitation-coutume ou imitation-mode, 
imitation-sympathie ou imitation-obéissance, imitation-instruc- 
tion ou imitation-Éducation, imitation naive ou imitation ré- 
fléchie ".> It is however, possible, it may be argued, to. demon- 
strate cases of uniformity which cannot be caused by imitation. 
But such uniformities, Tarde maintains, must be explained as 
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constitutional traits of human nature causing a similar reaction. 
Of course, Tarde does not intend to explain the more or less 
arbitrary similarities which may occur in different societies, as, 
for example, when two quite different groups use words, which 
happen to be similar without any real relation. What he really 
wants to explain is the uniformity of behaviour in a given 
society. There are certain natural features similar to all men 
— hunger, thirst and sexual desire, but the satisfaction of these 
impulses is embedded in a system of customs which is founded on 
imitation. Imitation is the central idea Tarde has, when defining 
society. It is not possible, he urges, to define society only with the 
help of the idea of co-operation. Co-operation presupposes a 
certain similarity between men. It presupposes »un fonds d'idées 
et de traditions commun, une langue ou un traducteur commun, 
toutes similitudes étroites formées par I'education, l'une des for- 
mes de la transmission imitative» ". When people have no such 
common background, they cannot co-operate. They are without 
the possibility of understanding each other or assigning each 
other any value”. As a consequence of this argument, Tarde thinks 
that a social group may be defined as a gathering of men, who 
imitate each other or behave in a similar way because they imitate 
one and the same model”. Itis of course necessary to remember 
that Tarde disputes the conceptions of Durkheim, that is, the 
idea of lPäme collective, ”Tarde tries to explain social uni- 
formity from the point of view of individual psychology, and 
without supposing any special group mind. For that reason 
Tarde defines the cause of social similarity as imitation. But 
how is imitation to be explained? We have already noticed 
that Sumner, in his analysis of mores and folkways, points out 
their self-evident character, that is, they are regarded as some- 
thing quite as natural as the air we breathe. Tarde has a similar 
idea, and his way of reasoning is important, if we want to under- 
stand his conception of imitation. We think, he says, that our 
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ideas are spontaneous, that they are wholly our own creation, 
but that is not in reality the case. It is by suggestion that we 
have got our conceptions.  »N'avoir que des idées suggérées et 
les croire spontanées: telle est Fillusion propre au somnambule, 
et aussi bien äå I'homme social ".> In the same way as a hyp- 
notized man may think he is acting freely and independently, so 
a man in society thinks that he acts according to his own ideas 
when he follows the customs of society. He imitates, but he 
is forced to do so by suggestion. The imitation, then, is not, 
according to Tarde, always a conscious one. By introducing 
the idea of suggestion, he has farther introduced an idea of 
force or power supporting imitation, and if that is the case 
the characteristics we pointed out as necessary for distinguishing 
imitative and imposed behavior have disappeared. The theory 
of imitation put forth by Timasheff is impossible to maintain. 
He distinguished, as we remember, between imitative and imposed 
uniformity, and the imposed uniformity was described in thefollow- 
ing way: if the behaviour of A is dependent on pressure from an- 
other person, B, whose intention is to direct A's behaviour in a 
certain way, then we call it an imposed behaviour. When the imit- 
ation analyzed by Tarde is concerned, it is always necessary to 
reckon on a constraint from Å, in order to get B to behave accord- 
ing to certain patterns of behaviour. This is also to a certain ex- 
tent admitted by Tarde. He points out that the father in a family 
is always the first ruler, the first spiritual guide and the first 
model for his children ?”. - It may be argued, however, that this 
is possible only in a society organized as is out own. In the 
Platonic Republic, for example, the first ruler, spiritual guide 
and model must be somebody else, as the father is unknown. 
The suggestive power is, in other words, connected with the 
codes of society. Tarde maintains that in every society there 
are persons who are preeminently dominant and who by 
their standing direct the behaviour of their fellow-citizens. These 
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persons are magnetizers, Tarde says. It is possible that people 
of this kind exist but I think it not unlikely we should discover 
that this type of persons owe their magnetic power very much 
to their social position; that is, their magnetic power is intimately 
connected with a system of social codes and customs created 
by it. The present day has plenty of examples of former celeb- 
rities, who have lost their key-positions in society and who for 
that reason are no longer models of behaviour. The former 
German Kaiser was perhaps the best example of this. Tarde 
himself has not disregarded this fact when he points out as 
characteristic of imitation that it spreads from superior to 
subordinate and that it presupposes a social medium in order 
to come into effect. It seems evident that when, as in Tarde's 
case, the idea of imitation is mixed up with the idea of sugges- 
tion, it loses its character of spontaneity, but this characteristic 
is necessary if imitative behaviour is to be distinguished from 
imposed behaviour. It not, the uniformity of behaviour in 
both cases is due to pressure from a second person. Generally, 
it may be said that the term imitation is used in a somewhat 
vague and ambiguous way. This has been pointed out by Mac- 
Dougall ”, Allport ” and Kimball Young”. 

A penetrating analysis has been made by Faris in his book 
The Nature of Human Nature”. He points out that imitation 
has been a term for several different phenomena. Faris distingu- 
ishes between three different facts which have all been called 
imitation: (a) the first fact may be referred to the psychology 
of the mass and is exemplified by different types of crowd- 
behaviour. A fire breaks out in a theatre, somebody cries out, 
gesticulates and runs for the door, and after a few minutes 
the whole audience is behaving in the same way. This way 
of imitating depends, Faris says, on allready acquired customary 
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attitudes which get a characteristic release ". There are especially 
two characteristics which may be observed when talking of mass- 
imitation. These characteristics are direciness and unconsciousness. 
That imitation is direct and unconscious is demonstrated by the 
fact that a person who has been acting in an imitative crowd 
often does not know himself why he acted in that peculiar way. 
It may, however, be stated that negroes never take part in the 
lynching of negroes. Yet if every human being has an instinct 
of imitation there is no reason why a negro should not take part 
in negro-lynching crowds. This fact, and others, make it possible 
for Faris to formulate the following law of mass-imitation: 
»Imitation in crowd behaviour is limited to the release of attitudes 
or tendencies already existing and which are not new»”. A 
thorough examination of crowd behaviour shows, according to 
Faris, that it presupposes an already trained behaviour which 
is now released, but such a training presupposes social codes: 
imitation, or similar behaviour, is founded on a system of codes. 
Mass-imitation, as determined by Faris, is limted to a group 
regulated by the same codes. 

(b) The term imitation is, however, used for describing an- 
other phenomenon. After living for a certain period in a foreign 
country, one may perhaps be surprised to find oneself beginning 
to gesticulate in a way typical for the people one is living among. 
This cannot be explained as conscious and deliberate imitation. 
When Faris wants to explain this form of imitation, he falls 
back on a theory put forth by George H. Mead in his book 
Mind, Self, and Society”. Mead claims that it is impossible 
to talk about any instinctive tendency of imitation — rather the 
contrary. If anybody clenches his fist at me, I do not imitate 
the behaviour of my foe, but react against it, either by running 
away or by clenching my fists back. If I run away, he will 
probably run after me; if I attack him, he in his turn will 
probably run away. In social life there is, consequently, a 
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permanent interaction between stimulus and response, and 
response and stimulus. This is characteristic of conver- 
sation which needs a series of stimuli and reactions. Now 
Mead, and with him Faris, thinks that when we have finished 
our conversation we think in such a way that we are discussing 
with ourselves; that is, stimulating and responding inside our- 
selves. When discussing in this way we play, or identify our- 
selves with, one of the acting persons. When we are living in 
a foreign country, these inner discussions must often take place 
between ourselves and one of the foreigners, and that is the 
reason why we start gesticulating like them. For this kind of 
imitation Faris formulates the foliowing law: »When in rehears- 
ing the past, emotional situations are reenacted, taking the 
role of another sometimes gives rise to a new attitude which 
is so like the attitude of the other person that it is often 
called imitation» '. It seems, however, as if it were difficult 
to determine what this dialogue between myself and an- 
other person inside myself would be if I did not play the 
röle of a certain person; that is, if I did not imitate him. 
Whether I say that I imitate a person or that I play his part 
cannot have any difference in principle. The explanation of 
this phenomenon of imitation may perhaps be the following: 
If I live in a foreign country I try to speak the foreign language, 
that is, I subordinate myself to the system of codes regulating 
language-behaviour in that country. But the different systems 
of codes are intermixed: it is not enough for instance merely 
to pronounce a word correctly: you also have to shrug your 
shoulders, and so on. In other words, you cannot obey one 
system of codes without also to a certain extent obeying another. 
This kind of imitation, then, may be explained as an effort to 
subordinate yourself to the social codes of a new society. 

(c) Finally Faris describes conscious imitation or copying. 
There is no reason to deny that such things exist, but conscious 
imitation cannot be the fundamental social phenomenon. It 
cannot explain uniform behaviour in society, although it may 
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explain why women vary their dress in a similar way. When talk- 
ing about this imitation, it is true, as Faris has pointed out, that it 
is only persons of a certain social standard who are imitated. 

From this survey of imitation it may be concluded that all 
the different phenomena called imitation presuppose social codes. 
If one says that we have a social instinct of imitation and that 
this instinct is the explanation of social uniformity the problem 
of explaining this instinct of imitation still remains. An analysis 
of imitative behaviour shows that imitation is founded on codes, 
that is, codes create the custom of obeying one's superiors. 
It is possible to educate people to obey their superiors, but it is 
also possible to educate people to disregard them as is very often 
done by the opposition in occupied countries. Without doubt it 
could be demonstrated by historical examples that it is difficult 
for such people to be loyal and obedient citizens when they them- 
selves have gained power. It is difficult to eradicate or reform 
the already customary reactions to certain phenomena as, for 
example, officials, laws, judges, etc. 

In a very able and interesting discussion of the idea of 
imitation, Charles Bird points out that it is easier for the master 
to imitate the pupil than for the pupil to imitate the master. 
That is due to the acquired habits of the master. Bird concludes 
that »it is probably nearer the facts to say we learn to imitate 
rather than to say we learn by imitation>". And he goes on: 
»Probably the one outstanding reason for similarities in human 
conduct is our possession of common structures which are modi- 
fied in a common culture. We are trained similarly, or without 
training we hit upon many identical solutions to pervasive 
problems. Essentially, in extending the range of stimulation 
for the evocation of responses, society has conditioned us to 
behave similarly when stimulated alike. We are not imitating 
one another, although the conduct of a neighbour may facilitate 
our responses. Social situations have their customary require- 
ments. When ladies are at dinner with gentlemen, the latter 
seek to enhance the gracefulness with which the ladies seat them- 
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selves. After the conclusion of the symphony, the audience 
applauds. We react to common objects in unison because of 
our training '». Let us take 'a concrete case: Schapera” says 
in his book that the courts of the Tswana people are called 
together only when somebody has disobeyed the rules of law. 
The judges have no written law to follow, but follow as far as 
possible earlier ways of acting and precedents. But why do 
they behave in such a manner? 

It is hardly possible to say that their behaviour is due to 
imitation or suggestion, but it seems quite reasonable to say 
that the judges have been educated to behave in that manner. 
According to their codes, the judges have to behave in such- 
and-such a manner. But only the judges; everybody does 
not behave so. The plaintiff may be quite furious, and 
want the accused immediately condemned, the accused, on the 
other hand, may try to get off as lightly as possible. If their 
behaviour was determined only by force of customs, it is im- 
possible to explain why they do not all act in the same way. 
It seems quite evident that the judge behaves as he does be- 
cause he is following certain codes which he has been educated 
to follow. The codes which the judge follows prescribe that 
he must not immediately follow the desires of the plaintiff, 
although he may feel a strong sympathy with him. He must 
instead act according to the codes handed down from former 
generations of judges. He may know their codes only from 
concrete examples, but he is not imitating their behaviour but 
finding the codes determining their action. Sometimes, of course, 
it may be said that he copies, he consciously imitates former 
behaviour, but when he is doing that, it is not because of the 
normative force of factual behaviour; he is, as we have already 
said, copying because he has learnt to do so. This is evident 
when he only has one earlier example to go on. It is quite 
unreasonable to say that in such a case he is following custom 
because of its normative power. 

1 Ibid., p. 255. 
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Philosophy is not sociology, and sociology is not philosophy. 
In sociology, however, thefe are philosophical problems, and it 
may even be said that there are few if any special sciences that 
present so many philosophical problems as sociology. This is 
bound up with the fact that sociology is a new and controversial 
science, it is also a highly synthetic science, with a subject-matter 
that is complicated and complex to a high degree, and, finally, 
that it strives to come to grips with our most important con- 
ditions of life, whether these are of a spiritual or a material 
nature, since it puts the individual and society into relation with 
each other. During its short existence, however, sociology has 
attained many good and fruitful results, often without taking 
up any conscious attitude towards the methodological problems, 
and therefore I shall first summarize in three brief points the 
justification of a philosophical and methodological discussion 
in connexion with the sociological problems. 

Firstly, it may here be said that an investigation of the 
philosophy and methodology of sociology enters as a part in that 
end in itself which a philosophical or epistemological discussion 
always possesses. This point of view does not, of course, need 
further explanation, provided the justification of philosophy as 
a whole is not denied, as is occasionally done by sociologists in 
that they consider sociology capable of replacing philosophy. 

Secondly, in every sociological work, if not an epistemological 
in the strict sense, yet a methodological position has been taken 
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up, even if more or less consciously. It may be said that no 
sociologist can escape methodology; he must take up a position 
to it, even if he consciously rejects'it, and just such a fact is more 
than enough to show the necessity of an analysis of method. 
Many have become tired of all these discussions on method in 
sociology. Indeed, from the very outset sociology has been bound 
up with the philosophical problems — we need only mention 
Comte, Spencer and German sociology as a whole —, and 
perhaps it is not so strange that this theoretical discussion has 
been regarded at times as a drag on concrete sociological research. 
Especially among American sociologists the opinion often comes 
to expression that it is a sign of decadence in a science when 
it begins to occupy itself with questions of method, this being 
held to be proof that the fresh spirit of discovery has been lost, 
that the investigator has come to a dead-lock and cannot proceed 
any further. Then, however, the only alternative should be 
collaboration between the philosopher-methodologist and the 
special investigator with a view to pushing the investigation 
ahead again. When mechanistic natural science at length 
proved inadequate, no stagnation resulted, but fresh methods 
were introduced to ensure new results being attained. It is this 
attitude that must also inspire the sociologist if he is to make 
his science fruitful and independent. As things often are now, 
the national economist or the statistician or the psychologist or 
the ethnologist has to do the more exacting work, while the 
sociologist, starting from the results thus provided, contents 
himself with establishing certain simple rules for social life that 
are either mere trivialities or no rules at all. 

But an investigation of the logical and methodological prob- 
lems -of sociology is necessary, not merely for the theory of 
knowledge itself and for sociology as an independent science, 
but also — and with that we come to the third point — for the 
practical results on social life. Regarded as a science, of course, 
sociology must not allow itself to be influenced by considerations 
of practical utility, but this does not rule out the fact that the 
selection of the sociological problems must be determined to 
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some extent by considerations of existing social conditions, and 
therefore sociology will have a certain amount of influence on 
the technique for social reform. This influence may, of course, 
be exercised either fully consciously, the social technique here 
occupying the same relationship to sociology as the mechanical 
technique occupies to the natural sciences, or its application may 
take place unconsciously and instinctively, i. e. the sociological 
teachings are accepted by the social individuals and influence 
their modes of thought, feeling, and action. Itis this applicative 
function of sociology that calls for a thorough discussion of 
method. Here it is of first importance to have a clear idea of 
the possibilities of one's own method, the nature of the scope 
and object of sociology, and its distinction from closely adjacent 
fields of inquiry. It is not a matter of indifference whether, 
when applying the social theories to social actions, these are 
regarded as natural events governed by natural laws that admit 
of no exception or merely by rules, or whether it is not known 
whether reference should be made to sociology or to psychology 
in order to bring order into a social problem. Here belong also 
such questions as the degree of the individual's dependence on 
the social conditions, to what extent our conception of truth is 
determined by the social conditions, and many similar problems. 
Only if method and object are properly comprehended can a 
productive solution be here attained, and, erroneously com- 
prehended, they may lead to irremediable harm for social life 
as a whole. 

Reverting to our own task, we must take as our starting-point 
a critical examination of the epistemological discussion with 
which sociologists to a greater or less extent conduct their socio- 
logical investigations. In the first instance this critical examin- 
ation will aim at testing whether it has been possible for the 
sociologist to apply his epistemological standpoint to the concrete 
material, to what extent a chasm yawns between the consciously 
presented method and that actually employed. An examination 
of this kind should of course be supplemented by a methodolog- 
ical analysis of certain important special sociological investi- 
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gations in which the sociological investigator has attained valu- 
able results but has not himself entered upon a discussion of 
method. But, in addition, we 'must also take up a more positive 
task; on the basis of the critical examination now mentioned we 
must endeavour to arrive at a methodological standpoint that 
will make it possible to regard sociology as an independent 
science in possession of an independent object. The cardinal 
question, therefore, is: On what grounds can sociology be 
regarded as a science possessing an object that can be separated 
from the objects belonging to other sciences? 

The philosophy upon which sociology has in general been 
founded is the positivistic. "Ever since the days of Comte and 
Saint-Simon it has predominated in French sociology — with the 
exception, perhaps, of the current that flows from Le Play and 
that is called catholic sociology, with its chief modern advocate 
in Paul Bureau —, and in American sociology this positivism 
has in general been combined with the evolutionistic sociology 
in its Spencerian form. Evolutionism, of course, is now 
abandoned, and the earlier positivism has now been replaced by 
Neopositivism. For a clear illumination of the principles of 
positivism for a sociology we can start from Durkheim's well- 
known thesis: »considérer les faits sociaux comme des choses»". 

It has been objected that this thesis leads to a hypostatizing 
of society. It makes society a metaphysical reality, just as does 
the determination of society as »Group Mind>, but with the 
difference that in the latter case we are concerned with a psych- 
ological reality, whereas the Durkheim view leads to a solid, 
physical thing in the external world, an object perceptible to 
our senses; »sensible» according to Durkheim ”. These are the 
extreme consequences of Durkheim's standpoint, although Durk- 
heim himself tries to evade them. Instead of social facts as 
physical things, Durkheim speaks of »ré presentations collectives». 
Thus, things need not be something physical. And he also 
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directly denies that his standpoint implies any hypostatizing, 
for this »individualité psychique d'un genre nouveau», as Durk- 
heim also calls it, is merely a special term to distinguish, as he 
says in one place, between the mental life of the individual and 
the combination of a multitude of individual consciousnesses ”. 
Durkheim accordingly realized that his standpoint might imply 
certain metaphysical consequences which he was unwilling to 
stand for. But even if we award Durkheim this acknowledg- 
ment, this theory of knowledge still rests on similar prejudices, 
pre-notions, as those from which he assumed the task of freeing 
sociology. It is not however against his attempt to define the 
social phenomena as things, that we turn in the first place, but 
against the grounds that underlie such a thesis and that also 
determine his attitude towards the zthing-concept. It is this 
attitude which has led him into a number of inconsequences and 
which he could only have escaped by changing the grounds for 
his thing-concept. 

My reason for taking up the philosophical foundations for 
Durkheim's sociology is not merely that Durkheim belongs to 
those who have most energetically striven for a positivistic 
foundation of sociology, but chiefly because the Durkheimian 
thesis is taken, more or less unconsciously, as the basis of the 
majority of sociologies. In the case of the French sociology, 
this is quite natural, for its further development has rested on 
Durkheim's theories. But we find the same thing in the 
American sociology, which also builds on the principle of study- 
ing the social phenomena as things, of course without reference 
to Durkheim as a direct starting-point. Questions of method 
are frequently viewed with suspicion, it being held, instead, that 
the collecting of facts is the way that, without preconceptions, 
will lead to the real things. Whether it is asserted that the basic 
method of sociology consists in studying the social phenomena 
as things, or whether it is contended that sociology must content 
itself with collecting facts for statistical reduction, this is merely 
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a rough description of the method that has actually been em- 
ployed. It does not take into account that there are also logical 
grounds for a method that merely aims at collecting alleged 
objective facts. When Durkheim formulated his famous thesis 
of regarding social facts as things, this thesis had its foundation 
in the conception of the thing-world as absolutely separated 
from our concepts. It was this £hing-world that the sociologist 
was to try to come to grips with, and in order to penetrate to it 
he had to break through all the concepts which obstructed the 
view of the world of things. To Durkheim, therefore, there 
was an absolute difference between scientific and pre-scientific 
conceptions. The pre-scientific approach fastened in precon- 
ceived notions and reflexions, the scientific study was now to go 
direct to the natural phenomena, to which belonged, like the 
things of the external world, the social phenomena. According to 
this conception there is a world outside the mind, and it was now 
the task of science to break through to it, to succeed where pre- 
scientific thought had failed. In regarding the social phenomena 
as things, says Durkheim at one point, we are merely guided by 
their nature”. : 

If this standpoint is considered only to involve a release from 
the inadmissible or preconceived valuations in science, nothing 
is to be said against it. The fallacy, however, lies in the fact that 
it makes the gap between the subjective and the objective ab- 
solute in the sense that method is thought to accommodate itself 
passively to the object. Any construction on such a foundation 
will necessarily involve hypostatization of the object, however 
much one may subsequently try to evade such a consequence. 
The dichotomy thing-knowledge is rooted in a ,meaningless 
setting of the question, and this dichotomy must therefore be 
expunged from the theory of knowledge for sociology. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is still recognized as a base, not only 
by the followers of Durkheim's sociology, but also and not least 
of all in American sociology, even-if here it appears under 
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other names. Contempt for methodological questions is one of 
the consequences, perhaps the most stringent, for a method al- 
ways implies a certain amount of organization of the thing. In 
the place of this dichotomy, method-thing or conce pt-thing, we 
must introduce a distinction, not a dichotomy between pre- 
scientific and scientific thought. The transition between them 
is continuous. Science merely proceeds more methodically, and 
with the aid of its refined methods and instruments it can attain 
to greater logical coherence and obtain wider and deeper aspects 
of reality. But all the time the subjective and objective aspects 
Will imply each other. New facts do not mean progress further 
from the subjective aspect of knowledge. Knowledge must not 
be regarded as something secondary to facts. With this con- 
ception of the secondary röle of knowledge the social phenomena 
— 50 far as sociology is concerned — must be characterized by 
two properties in order to be real, a property that makes them 
active in relation to consciousness as something passive, and a 
property that places them outside the individual. In agreement 
with these two epistemological and ontological demands Durk- 
heim defines the esential characteristics of the social phenomena 
as »constraint» and »exteriority» ". How these social concepts 
involve Durkheim in self-contradiction and how he must finally 
define the social as the innermost of man, I have no reason to 
enter upon. 

If Durkheim, and still more the French sociologists after him, 
hesitated to draw the consequences that must inevitably follow 
the accepted logical premises, the representative of neopositivistic 
sociology, Otto Neurath, has not shrunk from the extreme 
consequences. In his work Em pirische Soziologie he seeks to 
build up a physicalistic sociology, and this physicalism is to 
rest on a materialistic basis ”. Before introducing the term Soci- 
ology, Comte, like Saint-Simon, called the science of society 
social physics, and Neurath's physicalistic sociology may be 
regarded as a direct continuation of Comte's, even if in an 
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entirely materialistic spirit. When Neurath puts as a heading 
to his first chapter »V on Magie zur Einheitswissenschaft,» this 
heading can be turned against himself, for if magic includes 
belief in laws of nature that can be controlled by man, then a 
similar belief is maintained by Neurath in regard to natural 
laws for social life. In both cases magic consists in extending 
the validity of the natural laws to fields in which it has not 
yet been possible to ascertain what laws these are. It is possible 
that at some time in the future physicalistic unified science can 
be realized and can then also absorb sociology within it, but 
to apply this method thus early in sociology would amount 
to setting up a metaphysical ideal for a special discipline, and 
at present sociology would be rendered impossible by it. 

Neurath has not been able to adduce any modern concrete 
sociological investigation by which to submit his physicalistic 
method to a practical test. On the other hand, there are several 
sociologists who, starting from the neopositivistic theory of 
knowledge, have themselves undertaken concrete sociological 
investigations. : Here I shall take up only one such for discussion, 
and put the method employed in it in relation to the positivistic 
grounds advanced. The investigator I am now referring to is 
the Danish philosopher and sociologist Svend Ranulf. Several 
reasons have combined to determine my selection of him. First, 
he is known through his articles to the readers of Theoria. Second, 
in his article Two Types of Sociology in Theoria”, he has advanced 
a theory of knowledge in which he endeavours to combine 
neopostivism with the postivistic philosophy we found in Durk- 
heim and the latter's follower Simiand. At the same time he 
tries to show how this theory of knowledge is to be applied 
within sociology. Third, he has made a sociological study of 
moral indignation and the psychology of the middle class >. Thus, 
we have here ready at hand an opportunity of testing the suita- 
bility of the positivistic theory of knowledge to serve as the logical 
foundation of the science of sociology. If one can at all expect 

i Theoria, Vol. VI (1940): 1. 
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to find a strictly applied method in a special-scientific investi- 
gation, one should obviously in the first place seek it in the work 
of an investigator who is at the same time a philosopher and fully 
conscious of the method he is using and is to use. Fourth, in 
this work of Ranulfs we find a typical social phenomenon, 
Moral Indignation, and a typical social concept, the Middle 
Class, and it is manifestly often easier to understand a new 
species of object by example than by general definition. 

Like Neurath, Ranulf opposes that sociology which considers 
intuition or Wesensschau to be the mode of knowledge for 
sociology. And in the same manner as Durkheim he starts 
from an independent world of things. Referring to his country- 
man Bent Schultzer's analysis of the protocol statements, Ranulf 
says »The line of thought is that only pure sensations, which 
may be supposed to originate altogether from the external world 
and not at all from the working of our mind, may be regarded 
as faithful pictures of things or events in the external world» ”. 
Both Schultzer and Ranulf are certainly a little doubtful as to 
the existence of such pure sensations, but they accept this notion 
as a necessary working hypothesis for exact physical science, 
Ranulf also for social science. But we have already stated that in 
our Opinion it is impossible to assume such immediate or pure 
elements. Every perception contains a conceptual element, in- 
volves an abstraction, and the possibility of pure feelings without 
an object is in any case so debatable that such a conception ought 
not to be taken as a basis for a theory of knowledge. And even 
if we were able to conceive an immediate experience without 
abstract thought, just as one has sought to in a baby's immediate 
and presuppositionless experience of its surrounding world, such 
an experience is impossible as a starting-point for a science. 
For science must have a problem, an antithesis, and such an 
antithesis cannot lie in immediate experience. Still more absurd 
will such a base be for sociology, for the subject-matter of 
sociology consists of complex magnitudes, and to be conscious 
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of them must always imply an interpretation. An immediate 
experience would here merely be regarded as an intuition, but 
the validity of such a mode of knowledge for science has been 
rejected by Ranulf. Bent Schultzer has here understood the 
requirements of the situation better, having declared the protocol 
statements to be devoid of value for social science and not least 
of all for sociology ". But, if the protocol statements are looked 
upon as a necessary foundation for science, this view of Schult- 
zer's means denying sociology any scientific character. 

Ranulf cannot deny the science upon which he has sacrified 
most of his time, and nor will he sacrifice his positivism with 
the protocol statements as a necessary basis. He escapes from 
the dilemma by making sociology an exact science in the physical- 
science sense, and we shall now see how he realizes this thought 
in practice. 

In his work on moral indignation and middle class psychology 
Ranulf seeks to prove that there is a disinterested tendency or 
disposition to inflict punishment, and that this moral indignation 
is something characteristic of the middle class. Indeed, the 
criterion of the existence of a middle class is the occurrence of 
this moral -tigorism in a society, and if no direct connexion can 
be detected with a selfish interest in the individual that embraces 
this attitude, the latter is called disinterested ?. Ranulf's own 
positive contribution to this problem consists in the creation of 
a quantitative expression for the Puritan mentality in England 
during a certain period by counting the number of words which 
are contained in literature selected in a certain way and which 
are expressions of such feelings and attitudes as characterize the 
Puritans. The number thus found is considered to provide the 
same exact index to the emotional intensity of the Puritan men- 
tality as a thermometer reading to temperature sensations. In 
Sociology, thus, we are meant to obtain similar correlations be- 
tween numerical quantities and social phenomena to those in 

+ Ibid., p. 47. For a more detailed discussion of the protocol statements, 
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physics, and as little as physics need occupy itself with temper- 
ature sensations of the individual, just as little does sociology 
need to enter upon a treatment of the individual's feelings and 
attitudes. The correlation is the only necessary thing, or at 
any rate the central thing, and constitutes sufficient ground for 
a prognosis to be made in the science”. 

This brief account must suffice as a starting point for a critical 
examination of a sociology that looks upon itself as an exact 
science in the same manner as natural science. It is this attitude 
we have seen in both the earlier and later positivists. Most 
frequently it is also coupled with the methodology of behaviorism. 
Thus, Neurath calls his theory »Sozialbehaviorismus». This com- 
bination of neopositivism and behaviorism is to be found among 
prominent sociological methodolgists in America: Here belongs, 
for instance, George A. Lundberg, who must undoubtedly be 
regarded as one of the foremost, if not the foremost, of the 
methodologists now working in American sociology, and who is 
fully conscious of the fact that an investigation into the logic of 
sociology and of social research is just now one of the most 
necessary tasks of sociology. At first, Lundberg occupied a 
position that very closely approached Neurath's but especially 
in his last great work, Foundations of Sociology”, Lundberg has 


to some extent modified his original standpoint. The tendency 
that can be found in American psychology to combine be- 
-haviorism and gestalt-psychology has also influenced Lundberg, 


although he still wants to retain the natural-scientific interpret- 


ation with its quantitative idea of force as the main principle. 


We shall presently see to what extent it is possible to deal with 


the subject-matter of sociology on the basis of the gestalt-psycho- 


logical conception. First, we must give a little further con- 
sideration to the meaning of a sociological concept, and see 
whether it can be included among the concepts of natural science. 

In the theory of the concepts a distinction has been drawn 


between the Aristotelian and the Galilean mode of thought. 


1 Theoria; VI, p. 33. 
? New York and London, 1939. 
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Galilean thought substitutes concepts of relations for the Aristo- 
telian concepts of qualities. According to Aristotle, relations 
are not real, and, as Kaila asserts in his book »Den mänskliga 
kunskapen», even change was viewed solely from the standpoint 
of the concepts object-quality. Thus, in all change a »qualitas 
occulta», as the scholastics called it, manifests itself: The activ- 
ity is derived from essence »operari sequitur esse». When a 
name has been given to the power that manifests itself in a 
change, everything that can be said of that change has been said”. 
It is not necessary to know much of the history of social 
psychology and sociology to discover the same mode of thought 
in these sciences. It will suffice here to mention the best known 
attempt to explain social life from the instinctive nature of cer- 
tain phenomena, viz. in McDougall's introduction to social psych- 
ology. And as for all the different instincts for which instinc- 
tivists have found names in the course of years, one cannot help 
applying here the criticism Newton's pupil Cotes made against 
the Aristotelians: They do nothing but give names to things 
without examining the things themselves. To this attempt at 
explaining all objects through concepts of qualities while entirely 
ignoring possibly existing relations, belongs the method of 
classification. We need not, however, go so far as many ad- 
vocates of the Galilean conception of knowledge and entirely 
reject all attempts at classification. Such a method is also 
necessary, at any rate as a preliminary, but it must not be the 
chief method. 

It took a long time for this difference to be recognized in 
all sciences. It took long in biology, but it took still longer in 
psychology. In the latter science it was really Kurt Lewin who 
first gave an account, in an article in 1931, of »The Conflict 
between the Aristotelian and the Galilean Modes of Thought 
in Psychology» ” and brought this problem into prominence in 
the logic of psychology. And it may also be said that it was 
Lewin who through this essay gave new concepts to social psych- 


"E. Kaila, Den mänskliga kunskapen, Helsinki, 1939, p. 79. 
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ology and thereby also in some measure to sociology. Lewin 
has himself applied his method in social psychology, but in this 
field it has been more definitely developed by another gestalt 
psychologist, J. F. Brown. It was rather natural that this theory 
of the scientific concepts should be so eagerly embraced by 
gestalt psychologists, for their totality idea presupposes that 
relations must be regarded as equally real as elements, and if 
this gestalt psychology is combined with the modified behavior- 
ism, which rejected all kinds of substances, it will be still easier 
to reject the old conception of reality with respect to elements- 
relation. Sociology, it should be remembered, has taken its prin- 
cipal concepts from closely allied sciences, which of course has 
been necessary, since the concepts of a new science must in some 
measure be formed through analogies with other sciences, and 
that is why the organic conception has been of more benefit 
than harm to sociology. Only when a concept formed in this 
way by analogy is kept too long does it impede the progress 
of the science. Just at the present stage, perhaps, it would be 
wise for sociology to give some attention to the concept-forming 
experience of psychology; by doing so sociology will at least learn 
not to repeat those mistakes which psychology has had to struggle 
against so long. 

On the basis of the methodological and epistemological points 
of view now adduced, we can now more easily explain the 
method that ought to be followed in constructing the concepts of 
sociology. In what relation should, for instance, the Middle 
Class be placed in order to obtain a setviceable concept for 
sociology. We have seen that we cannot test satisfied with 
-merely giving the characteristics of the Middle Class as con- 
ceived in everyday thought. Any such determination of the 
concept would be too ambiguous. Nor is a description of the 
object in question adequate for the purpose, since this would 
mean identifying sociology to a large extent with history, or 
else making sociology at most an auxiliary science to history. An 
attempt has also been made to define the Middle Class economic- 
ally, as belonging to a certain income group. 'The members of 
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society are thus divided into different groups on an income basis, 
and by this means it is thought that even a mathematically and 
exactly determined concept of the Middle Class can be obtained: 
And it might be thought that the sociological place of the Middle 
Class is determinable by this means, as the economic life is a 
social fact, and in statistics and partly also in political economy 
this concept has been adopted. But from a sociological point 
of view it must be rejected. MNeither statistics nor political 
economy must be identified with sociology. At the most this 
determination may be used as a corrective of sociological con- 
cepts. But our chief objection to this statistical determination 
is that it aims at classifying individuals, not the Middle Class. 
In this way the Middle Class is not determined as a whole, but 
is a statistical concept and can be divided into additive elements 
that need not be social data. 

It is owing to the difficulty of reaching a sociological con- 
cept that we have taken our first refuge to concrete sociological 
descriptions. Ranulf's determination of the Middle Class, or 
rather the Lower Middle Class, by its quality of possessing a 
disposition for moral indignation, and Geiger's method of separ- 
ating the sociological crowd from other crowd phenomena, both 
belong to that classification of phenomena which we are inclined 
to regard as sociological in the strict sense. Ranulf certainly 
also employs the classificatory method that we have already 
referred to as the statistical, and Geiger, before he arrives at 
the sociological crowd concept, also makes a classificatory deter- 
mination of different mass concepts, and such a method, as I 
have previously pointed out, is more or less necessary as a 
preliminary, although it must not be regarded as the chief 
method of sociology. But if, for instance, the middle class is 
conceived as being correlated to disposition for moral indig- 
nation, such a determination will be very difficult to reconcile 
with the theory of knowledge we have seen Ranulf advance 
earlier. We have no reason to enter here upon a critical examin- 
ation of this point, the definitive proof can be left to our coming 
analysis. Here it will suffice to point out that the Middle Class 
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concept determined in the way Ranulf has defined it, is a 
historical concept. He himself states in one place that moral 
indignation has appeared more or less sporadically. During 
some periods it has been completely absent and among several 
peoples this phenomenon is not to be found". Now, since 
this sociological concept is a historical concept it must be related 
to value. But how, then, can one distinguish between the con- 
cepts employed by the sociologist and those employed by the 
historians? In what lies the difference between history and 
sociology? In order to render the coming discussion clearer we 
shall at once mention the term under which the sociological 
concepts can be arranged and define sociology as the science 
of the ethos of a group. ' Sotiology is the science of ethos. The 
Middle Class is a sociological concept because the middle class 
can be determined by its ethos: disposition for moral indignation. 
The sociological crowd also has its ethos: the revolutionary 
attitude. For Professor Geiger shows the different meanings 
taken by the concept crowd, but it is not all crowd formations 
that sociology can deal with, for then sociology would burst its 
bounds. Only that social formation which has an actual or 
potential disposition for revolution against society constitutes 
a crowd in a sociological sense. Only this concept can be fitted 
into the logical pattern of sociology. And it is just this method 
that must chiefly be used in every sociological determination. 
A fact is not an object for sociology until it can be put into 
relation with another social object”. However, before going 
more closely into our ethos concept, which many may consider 
metaphysical, I must touch upon the question of the sociological 
object as a historical object. 

As is known, the theory of ideal types was introduced by Max 
Weber for the classification of historical and sociological pheno- 
mena. The ideal type is no classificatory concept in the Aris- 
torelian sense. According to Max Weber, the ideal type cannot 
be defined on the scheme genus proximum, differentia specifica, 
Inde Class Psychology, p. 1. 

2 Die Masse und ihre Aktion, Stuttgart, 1926, pp. 34, 40. 
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but as he points out »er muss aus seinem einzelnen der geschicht- 
lichen Wirklichkeit zu entnehmenden Bestandteilen allmählich 
komponiert werden» ”. The events to be dealt with by the 
method of the ideal type are not to be divided into elements 
or to be understood from these as a basis, but it is the part that 
must be understood from the whole. It is more than a chance 
happening hat Max Weber employs the word compose in ex- 
pounding his sociological concepts, just as the gestalt psych- 
ologists use the »melody» to illustrate their »whole» concept. 
Vierkandt almost goes further when he contends that the ideal 
type certainly is derived from experience but the experience has 
been supplemented by a kind of artistic conception (känst- 
lerischer Auffassung) ”. Under no circumstances, however, is 
it here a question of a classification; what is wanted is not to 
arrive at the »Gattungsmässige», as Weber says”, but to find 
the distinctive character of a cultural phenomenon, e. g. that 
of Puritanism or of modern capitalism. Even if certain social 
formations appear more than once in the course of history, it 
is in any case meaningless here to postulate any causal relation 
conforming to law. The differences between them are at least 
as interesting as what is common to them. Thus, according to 
Weber, there has also existed capitalism during other times and 
in other places than where the capitalism of the Western World 
has ruled. But this last-mentioned species of capitalism has some- 
thing specific, something distinctive, and it is this distinctive 
character that Weber wants to investigate, not what is common 
to all kinds of capitalism. No advance determination or defin- 
ition can be involved here, but the ideal type will really only be 
determined as a result of the investigation ”. 

Max Weber, however, does not use the ideal type only in this 
rather concrete sense, but according to him »zweckrationales 
Handeln» is also ideal-typical, i. e. he investigates the results a 


+ Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie I, Tiäbingen, 1920, p. 30. 
> Alfred Vierkandt: Gesellschaftslehre, 2 Aufl., Stuttgart 1928, Pp. 
Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftslehre, Täbingen 1922, p. 
Religionssoziologie, p. 30. 
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purely rational action might produce if it were not deranged 
by affective influences, and then judges the deviation of the resul- 
ting event from the rational action”. The ideal type thus con- 
ceived becomes what Weber in one place calls a utopia not 
empirically to be found in reality”. Here, thoughts of the 
conceptual procedure of natural science have led Weber into 
another path than that he originally entered. The consequence is 
that Weber sometimes makes the ideal type the ultimate aim of 
the cognitive process, sometimes thinks that, like concepts, the 
ideal types are aids to the cognitive process. Weber certainly 
starts from Rickert's distinction between the science of history 
and the science of nature, and regards the former as the science 
of reality, the latter as the general science, but this distinction 
was impossible to uphold so far as sociology was concerned. 
Rickert assigned sociology to the natural sciences, whereas Weber 
regarded it as the science of reality” at the same time as he to 
some extent made it a general science. As a result there arose 
the above-mentioned vacillation in the construction of the ideal- 
typical concepts. In spite of the fact that Weber wants to under- 
stand the social fact in its cultural connexions, his sociology can- 
not avoid general concepts. This need not however lead to any 
inconsistency, but inconsistency must inevitably arise if, as many 
think and among them evidently also Weber, the concepts take 
us away from reality and only a conceptless determination of 
reality, e. g. history, reaches reality direct. This conception 
suffers from two unavoidable difficulties. Firstly, the experience 
given to the senses is regarded as real simultaneously as it is 
asserted that the general concepts with which science works lead 
us away from this reality. But how, then, can reality ever be 
determined by the empirical sciences? The only possibility will 
then be to affirm that there exists an inexplicable or even mys- 
tical agreement between concept and reality. It is clear that if 
the two have once been separated by defining them in a certain, 


1 Wissenschaftslehre, p. 505. 
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definite maner, so that they become opposed to each other, then 
the agreement between them must be deemed as mystical. In 
order to escape such a consequence one cannot start from the 
theory of an immediate and unrelated experience, for all our 
experience is relational, is conceptual, and science, as I have 
already pointed out, proceeds continuously from pre-scientific 
thought. Secondly, the science of history does not differ from 
the principles now mentioned and cannot therefore, any more 
than can the other sciences, be admitted under the name of 
»Wirklichkeitswissenschaft», even if it is directly adjusted to 
individual life. The fact is that the historian and the cultural 
anthropologist can only take up one aspect or one aspect-complex 
of historial life, depending upon the investigator's conception 
of value and selection. There is no reason to look upon this 
»selection» as a stronger adjustment to reality than the natural 
scientist's effort to find what is common to a multitude of 
phenomena. In both cases there is an attempt to come to grips 
with reality, and in both cases it is only reality determined by 
our methods. 

Even Max Weber occasionally makes the difference between 
the ideal type of history and the general concepts of natural 
science one of degree, and not one of kind. As we have seen, 
the ideal type can be made more and more abstract; it becomes 
a utopia, a fiction, even if a necessary fiction, with the aid of 
which it can be seen how near or how far reality stands from 
this ideal type. But reality in that case, is it conceivable in any 
other way than through another ideal type? The links of com- 
parison ought not to be ideal type and reality respectively, but 
both links must be regarded as ideal-typical, the one ideal type 
being looked upon as less essential, the other as more. The 
content of the ideal type must be real, though not so that it 
includes all reality, but only an aspect of it. If it is considered 
that only the individual event is real, or that the historical 
individual is real, one is led by the pre-scientific conception to 
the consequence that only that which is demarcated, e. g. an 
individual, is real, but not an ideal-typically conceived aspect of 
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the historical complex. But the individual, more especially the 
historical individual, is only a part of reality, since we cannot 
see him in all his relations but can merely construct an ideal- 
typical view of him, and, moreover, it is only a part of the 
historical individual's life, only certain aspects related to value, 
that we use in forming an idea of him. The relational mode 
of thought does not relinguish its hold on us even here. 
Now it is these points of view which we must apply when 
studying the social facts. As we have said, these are a historical 
object. But in doing this we must not identify sociology with 
history. In our investigation of the difference we shall have 
recourse to the same procedure as earlier, viz. analyze the 
different methods before taking up a definitive standpoint. 
Attempts have often been made to distinguish between history 
and sociology by making sociology a comparative science, i. e. 
a comparative study of different societies to arrive at something 
general, something valid for all societies, then often general 
laws, while history studies the concrete development of an 
individual society. By this it has been meant that sociology 
is the science of society as such, although this scarcely means 
more than saying that natural science is the study of nature as 
such. Perhaps one would come a little closer to a fruitful 
solution if one made sociology a kind of synthesis of the various 
social sciences. Simmel's sociology tends in this direction. 
Sociology has here the same objects of study as the special social 
sciences, but it deals differently with these objects by pressing 
the abstraction further, aye, as far as possible !'. Sociology in 
that way becomes — as in L. von Wiese — a geometry of 
society in which the forms and modes that an interaction between 
individuals may assume can be studied purely deductively. Such 
an interaction must give rise to different relations, and the 
sociologist can vary these relations according to certain rules in 
the same manner as a chess-player moves the pieces in a game 
of chess”.  A sociology of this kind, however, becomes static, 
1 Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908, p. 10. 
? IL. von Wiese; Allgemeine Soziologie, I., Mänch: & Lpz:, 1924, p. 11. 
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atomistic, psychological, formal. It is static because it views 
society more as a chess-board than as a living historical reality, 
it is atomistic because it starts from the individuals, even if from 
an interaction between them. For the same reason it is a psy- 
chologistic sociology, especially as Simmel also explains the 
social phenomena on the basis of the individual's desires, needs, 
impulses. Finally, it ignores the fact that form and content 
cannot entirely exclude each other, but merge instead into each 
other. 

This sociology cannot therefore give us a satisfactory answer 
as to the object of sociology. Actually the object of study for 
this formal sociology is nothing but society as such, and this 
brings us once more to the same vague notion as earlier. »Society> 
is a prescientific concept; it denotes as a rule something demar- 
cated, but a demarcated society is impossible as a concept for 
sociology, provided it is not conceived as a political society, e. g- 
state, parish, etc. Since the subject-matter of sociology is 
a historical one, we must have a concept that does justice to the 
dynamic character of society. The most adequate expression is 
doubtless »social change», which became established in sociology 
through Ogburn, and which has since been adopted by most 
sociologists, particularly Floyd Nelson House. It is rather natural 
that this term should become so appreciated in America, for 
from the beginning the American sociology owed much to the 
Spencerian sociology and consequently also to the evolutionary 
theory. As it was however soon seen that evolutionism involved 
an impermissible ideal of value in science, but at the same time 
it was realized that the dynamical character of evolutionism was 
very fruitful, such a neutral word as »change» was very close 
at hand. Perhaps this term seemed a little too colourless, and 
therefore Sorokin and others had recourse to »social mobility». 
But, as this latter term is apt to lead over to a mechanistic con- 
ception of society, »social change» is a more adequate concept. 
This concept is so much the more adequate because it is indicative 
of the origin and functions of sociology. A sociology or social 
science could first arise when society found itself in a state of 
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fermentation, when new social problems arose that called for 
a solution. The static society, set in its forms, presents no 
problem, and hence requires no theory of society. When social 
changes create fresh problems, when the individual members 
cannot adjust themselves to the new social forms and institutions, 
there arises a conflict. It is this conflict that social research 
must settle by pointing out the means by which the individual's 
biological and psychological qualities and the social environment 
can be reconciled to each other. 

This concept of »social change» also corresponds to the method 
employed by the modern cultural anthropologist and ethnologist. 
We find it most consistently developed in Wilhelm Schmidt, 
although most of its adherents are found in America in the shape 
of such representatives as Lowie, Boas, Wissler, Goldenweiser, 
all of whom, in fact, have made great contributions to sociology. 
Whereas early ethnology had a natural-scientific outlook, in that 
especially the theory of evolution was applied to the ethnological 
and anthropological material, modern ethnology is historical. 
The changes in society or in social culture can be explained 
partly from the dynamics of history, partly through influence 
from other cultures. Early ethnology, on the other hand, divided 
societies into different cultural stages, as did also early sociology. 
We are familiar with Comte's and Spencer's theories in this 
direction. This evolutionary theory has been summarized by 
Tylor in his Primitive Culture in two principles. One of the 
principles is that the uniformity which pervades all cultural 
development can be described thus, that uniform effects originate 
from uniform causes. The other principle states that the various 
grades of a culture may be regarded as stages in development 
or evolution ". These principles have been later applied in the 
same manner as, for instance, in geology. A scheme of develop- 
ment has been laid down, and then every society has been 
assigned a due place in this scheme. At one time it was thought 
that the most primitive society was distinguished by promiscuity, 


1 Edw. Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, London 1891, p. 1. 
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and then the grades of social development could be determined 
by their distance from this primitive state. This conception of 
primitive society, however, was rejected by the representatives 
of the evolutionary theory themselves, e. g. Westermarck, who 
asserted the historical priority of matriarchy. Cultural anthro- 
pology, however, has abandoned this method of determining such 
uniform stages of development. There are primitive societies 
with matriarchy, but there are also primitive societies with patri- 
archy, and perhaps there are also primitive societies with promis- 
cuity. A string of brilliant representatives of ethnology and 
anthropology have thus shown how impossible it is to work with 
a strictly natural-scientific method in these disciplines, and cul- 
tural anthropology ought also to make its entry into sociology. 
In sociology, however, more stress must be laid upon the com- 
parative and general character. 

A vety beautiful and well-known example of the historico- 
cultural anthropological method within sociology is the investi- 
gation by the Lynds of »Middletown», the pseudonym for a 
medium-size American industrial town. The result is laid down 
in two works »Middletown» (1929) and »Middletown in tran- 
sition» (1937). I shall not enter here into any of the concrete 
results obtained by the Lynds but merely make a few comments 
on the method applied. 

It is no chance occurrence that one of the chief representatives 
of cultural anthropology, Clark Wissler, has written the preface. 
The sub-title of the first volume, »A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture», is indicative of the close connexion between 
cultural anthropology and sociology. Instead of a primitive 
society, the object of study is here a modern society, and with 
that the work of the Lynds is linked up with what a German 
sociologist, Hans Freyer, would call »Gegenwarttswissenschaft» '. 
Sociology is mainly a science of modern society, that is to say, 
sociology as an independent science and not as an auxiliary 
science of ethnology, history, etc. As I have contended several 
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times, however, this must not mean that sociology detaches it- 
self from the basic historical character of its object of investi- 
gation. Here, too, lies one of the great merits in the method 
applied by the Lynds. They have studied the history of the 
town ever since the nineties of the last century, a long history 
for an American town; they have striven to show how the town 
has grown up and how the modern town is a result of the Middle- 
town of the nineties. At the same time they have had regard 
to the sociological category we have called »social change», 
especially in the second volume. The title itself indicates this, 
and the sub-title also goes entirely in Ogbutrn's spirit: »A 
Study in Cultural Conflicts». The task the Lynds have put 
themselves is to give a »dynamic, functional study of the contem- 
porary life of this specific American community in the light of 
the trends of changing behavior observable during the last thirty- 
five years» ”. In pursuance of this task the authors show the 
different intensity of »social change» for different provinces of 
social life. It is slowest for the religious institutions, i. e. for 
what belongs: to the emotions or to the non-material factors, 
quickest for the economical and technological life”. 

If the sociological object consists of historical material, one 
must not ignore the fact that it is related to value. This fact 
also has received the careful attention of the Lynds in their 
investigation. They have not been afraid to emphasize the 
subjective standpoint that must always be involved in a sociolog- 
ical study, and they have thereby shown in practice that a 
sociological investigation can be both fruitful and valuable with- 
out an »objective» method in the old natural-scientific sense. 
They point out, for instance, that a subjective selection of data 
could not be avoided, and that »no institutions were studied for 
their own sake but always with reference to the life-activities 
which they served» ”. 

The investigation of »Middletown>» also shows that one cannot 
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speak of a demarcated object in sociology. Although the Lynds 
chose a town that was known for its homogeneous and uniform 
character, it soon proved impossible to describe even the most 
prominent activities of life on the basis of the city as a unit. 
It was easier to divide the population into two groups, the 
Business Class and the Working Class, but even here it was 
impossible to arrive at any exact dividing-lines”. 

Finally, in the Middletown study we find an application of 
the basic method that was regarded by, for instance, Ranulf as 
unscientific and by Neurath as metaphysical. It is to be found 
in the statement of the Lynds that it is not sufficient merely 
to collect data, merely to read documents, or to set up statistical 
tables and questionnaires; it is also necessary to live into the 
life of the town and its people. Both »insight» and »data» are 
equaliy necessary ”. This »insight» can no doubt be given the 
same content as Cooley gives his basic concept in his theory of 
knowledge for sociology, viz. »sympathetic insight» or as Faris 
later called it >empathy». Without this method the Lynds 
might not have ventured upon that treatment of »The Middle- 
town Spirit» which they give in a chapter in the second volume. 
It may be said that this chapter, which to many may seem a 
little too metaphysical, gives the first result of a sociological 
investigation of that kind the Lynds have conducted. They have 
wanted to give »a total-situation study of a contemporary civili- 
zation», and as a formula they have had the theory of the 
American anthropologist and sociologist Goldenweiser that the 
different aspects of a culture merge into one another and form 
a continuum» ”, and it is just of such a complex whole of woven 
threads that the Lynds have endeavoured to present a picture. 
And I do not believe I am setting the scientific capacity of 
sociology too high, or am ascribing a metaphysical character to 
its object, if I suggest that just the function now mentioned is 
the distinctive and independent object of sociology, or is that 
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end and that mode of procedure which should be set up for 
every sociological investigation. Neither »spirit» in the Lynds' 
» The Midletown Spirit» nor »Geist» in Max Weber's »der Geist 
des Kapitalismus» need be considered as metaphysical substances, 
although it cannot be denied that they are a little too ambiguous, 
and we have therefore adopted the term »ethos» instead. This 
term has occasionally been used in sociology. Max Weber, for 
instance, speaks in one place of the ethos of modern capitalism ”, 
and Hans Freyer also employs this term, although he gives it 
a special sense by opposing it to »logos» ”. By making sociology 
the science of ethos we are also able to link it up with cultural 
anthropology. We shall also find it easier to separate sociology 
from the other social sciences, e. g. political economy, statistics, 
law, ethnology, history, epistemology, etc., and by bringing the 
economical, the juridical, and the religious life, etc. in relation 
with a group ethos we can also apply a sociological point of 
view to these phenomena. A work such as Ranulf's on moral 
indignation and the psychology of the middle class is a sociolog- 
ical work because the middle class is studied from its ethos, and 
not merely made the object of a statistical or economical inves- 
tigation, and because the concept moral indignation is not 
analyzed from the standpoint of moral philosophy but treated 
in its concrete form. For the same reason Max Weber's »Die 
protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus» is a 
sociological work. In what do the ethos of Puritanism and the 
ethos of Capitalism lie? What are the relations between them? 
Max Weber's method is here sociological. 

I have already hinted that Max Weber shows a tendency to 
use two ideal-type concepts without always discriminating be- 
tween them. The explanation is that Weber employs his theory 
of ideal type both in sociology and in political economy, and 
"in this lies one of Max Weber's faults. Political economy is 
not sociology, and therefore the ideal-typical mode of thought 
changes character, a consequence that Max Weber could easily 
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have seen, since he sets out from Rickert's formal-theoretical 
standpoint, according to which the object does not determine 
the method, the latter being determined purely formally. On 
account of the fact that economic life is a social phenomenon, 
Max Weber has been forced sometimes to sociologize political 
economy or its fundamental concepts, sometimes to use in soci- 
ology the general and abstract concepts of political economy: 
This tendency to sociologize other sciences is very common. 
Durkheim has adopted this sociologizing throughout, and the 
sociological school that goes under the name of »Wissenssozio- 
logie» has endeavoured to perform it in regard to knowledge in 
general as well. This tendency has taken many expressions, 
and one of these is the view that the criterion of truth is 
determined by the social group. In this respect sociology has 
followed the course of biology and psychology. As is known, 
there was a time when biology was the fashionable science, and 
then an attempt was made to biologize the validity of truth: 
evolution and the struggle for existence determined what was 
valid as truth. Then came a time, which as a matter of fact 
has extended right up to our days, when attempts were made 
to solve all problems with the aid of psychology, and the 
eriterion of truth was therefore psychologized. And in our 
days, when sociology has become for many the science of the 
sciences, truth is being sociologized. From one point of view 
truth is, of course, sociological, just as it is biological and psy- 
chological. That we regard knowledge as rational, is a sociolog- 
ical fact. Thus, Max Weber characterizes the spirit of the 
Occident as rationalistic in contrast to the irrational attitude of 
the Orient". And did not Lévy-Bruhl in his day try to draw 
a sharp line between the irrational concept of causation held by 
primitive people and the rationalism of modern man, a demar- 
cation that does not altogether meet the approval of modern 
anthropologists. But, quite irrespective of this, from a sociolog- 
ical point of view we can urge against the sociologistic con- 
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ception of knowledge that it confuses what stands and what 
does not stand in relation to a group's ethos. The rational con- 
cept of truth certainly has a sociological origin and function, 
but, as this concept of truth contains a ctiterion of what ought to 
be held as truth, every alleged truth should also be judged by 
its rationality and not by any other criterion. We can also say 
that a people's ethos or the ethos of a group of scientists 
manifests itself in the assertion of a rational concept of truth, 
and every new scientific theory that meets these scientific require- 
ments is true. A new theory is not true because so and so many 
embrace this truth, but because it belongs to a valid logical 
whole. Otherwise one and the same group would have an 
ethos of two different and incompatible kinds, one that aims at 
the rational as a norm, and another that maintains the majority 
principle as the criterion of truth. It should perhaps also be 
added that the majority concept as such need not be a sociological 
concept, but is as a rule a numerical statistical one, possibly a 
political or juridical one. 

We can also mention another example that shows how neces- 
sary an examination is of the philosophical and methodological 
principles of sociology, not only for the concept of truth but 
also for moral philosophy. It has often been contended that by 
demonstrating man's dependence on society sociology has ren- 
dered individualistic ethics impossible. If, for instance, one 
wishes to affirm the individual's free right of self-determination, 
one must do so as a layman, not as a sociologist. Had this 
merely meant that sociology is indifferent to our ethical valu- 
ations, the assertion would be correct, for sociology cannot pres- 
cribe what morals are the right ones. But this has not always 
been the meaning, it having been asserted that the individuals 
free right of self-determination is an untenable standpoint from 
a sociological point of view, and therefore it is in conflict with 
the truth of science itself, it is false to science, and is therefore 
something that concerns science. A conflict has developed be- 
tween scientific truth and moral belief. But this conflict is due 


to a misconception of the sociological object. The statement 
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that the individual depends on society is an inadequate expres- 
sion. Society is here taken as a unit, but I have already pointed 
out that it is not society as such which is the object of sociology. 
It must be remembered that there is not merely one society, there 
are several societies, i. e. different forms of group ethos. More- 
over, man does not belong to only one group, but to several. 
Perhaps it ought to be said that man belongs to different social 
fields which overlap one another. The difference between 
gravitation field and social field is, in fact, that the gravitation 
field is one, while the social fields are many. The individual 
belongs to several social fields; that is to say, different and 
often opposed social forces act upon the individual. Even if 
the theory that the social group creates habits in the individual 
is correct, these habits can nevertheless come into conflict with 
other habits developed by another social environment. The 
individual is consequently often faced with a selection, and 
sociology is not entitled to disallow the individual at least a 
certain amount of active power to combine and compare different 
habits. Certainly it is not the function of sociology but that 
of psychology to study the activity of the individual's psychical 
life, but sociology must not shut its eyes to the fact that a change 
of social field may also proceed from the individual, that the 
individual can function as a pole around which a new field 
of force arises. Tarde distinguished as early as in his days 
between two social categories: »invention» and »imitation». The 
former he would not always accept as a social category, because 
with it there was introduced something new in the social form- 
ation. The process by which a new social field originates 
cannot always be explained by sociology, and here there are 
chances for psychology to rescue a little of the individual's right 
of self-determination. And nor can sociology deny certain in- 
born aptitudes or dispositions in the individual, but here, too, 
concepts must be formed with caution as on so many other 
points in sociology. 

These examples have shown how important an epistemological 
or ontological investigation is for sociology, and what important 
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problems have fallen to the lot of the theory of knowledge for 
sociology. Not least of all does this apply to the possibility of 
determining the sociological object. To obtain a clearer concept 
of the relation of the ethical problems to sociology, I have in- 
troduced the concept of »field». Unfortunately, it is here impos- 
sible to explain the content of this concept in all its range. Those 
who have adopted this field theory have usually had the basic 
concept of gestalt psychology as their model. The chief attempts 
to apply the field theory in social psychology and partly also 
in sociology have been made by Kurt Lewin and J. F. Brown”, 
and a further development of this theory may be regarded as 
one of the principal future tasks for the study of the methods 
of sociology. 

To protect myself from a possible objection I ought perhaps 
first of all to point out that sociology as a study of the ethos 
and sociology as a study of social fields do not exclude but 
supplement each other. I am inclined to say that they constitute 
respectively the concrete and abstract aspects of one and the same 
thing. The limits of the social field form a frame that surt- 
rounds a historically' established ethos and the resultants of its 
forces. It might also be said that the field-theory serves as a 
corrective to keep the indeterminate outside the determinate, 
i. €. to keep the undetermined forces outside the determined. 
A social fields is always a field of force. This fact facilitates 
the determination of the forces operating within a social unit as 
well of their modes of operation in relation to one another. Thus 
we are provided with a neutral symbol for the various forces, 
social, psychological, biological, physical, which are always 
operative within a social group. But I also contended that 
there is not merely one field, but several, which sometimes 
cross one another, sometimes do not. Within one social field 
the different forces in operation should be determinable, admit- 
tedly not with mathematical exactness, yet with a high degree 
of probability. Those forces which cannot be determined fall 
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outside the field, i. e. within another field" "Ihe field-theory 
thus enables sociology to reckon with certain, definite forces 
and with the magnitude of their effects. What makes the theory 
of social fields so fruitful for sociology rests, I believe, more 
especially in the fact that we have here a means of to some 
extent predicting social events, of determining the causes that 
change or may change the course of these events, with the result 
that the sociologist is furnished with an instrument by which 
he can indicate the paths that lead to a solution of the social 
problems. By bringing the determined or determinable factors 
into one field, and allowing the undetermined or indeterminable 
to fall outside, it is possible to get a certain amount of deter- 
minism in social events. But on account of our knowledge of 
the fact that there are several different social fields, we are not 
tempted to introduce this determinism for the social totality as 
such. In the gravitation field of early natural science all factors 
could be determined in principle, since all bodies fell into one 
and the same field. If a feather floated upwards instead of 
downwards, this was not due to the fact that the force tending 
to pull it downwards had ceased to act. It had not vanished, 
it still acted with the same strength as before, but its action 
was neutralized by other forces. Here we could speak of an 
exact science. In sociology, on the other hand, the forces are 
not additive in this way. Within a social field the various 
forces can however be made determinable to a high degree, and 
It is on this theory applicative sociology works, but outside this 
social field are other social fields, and hence all social events 
canot be made determinable. The theory of social fields thus 
possesses chiefly the merit that it provides sociology with a means 
of distinguishing between the determinable and indeterminable 
factors in social events, of finding a practicable way between 
the two extremes: a) the social factors are too indefinite for 
sociology to have any practical functions, b) the social factors 
are equally definite or are as exactly determinable as in the 
exact natural sciences. 


When I speak here of indeterminism and determinism, the 
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undetermined and determined, these concepts must not be inter- 
preted as dichotomies. Distinctions can be made, but they can- 
not be placed within absolute limits. In the foregoing analysis 
I have endeavourd to reject all dichotomies arising in sociology, 
e. g. subject-object, concept-thing, form-content, pre-scientific- 
scientific, etc. The most important step, of course, is for soci- 
ology to free itself of such a dichotomy as individual-group. 
From at least the time of James Mark Baldwin and right up 
to our days we have seen sociology work with a species of this 
dichotomy in the shape of the antithesis biological inheritance- 
social inheritance, and in McDougall's doctrine of instinct we 
have perceived what consequences such a dichotomy may involve. 
These dichotomies are, of course, intimately associated with the 
classificatory method I criticized earlier. Quite intentionally 
I then refrained from definitely putting forward another method 
of generalization, confining myself to discussing the historical 
method. But, as we have seen from the discussion on the theory 
of social fields that the historical concepts are not sufficient for 
sociology, the sociologist must also take into consideration the 
general side of sociology in forming his concepts. Here, then, 
we should like to introduce the concept-establishing method that 
goes under the name of the operational and that had its chief 
advocate in P. W. Bridgeman. This method has subsequently 
been taken up in modern psychology, and during the two or 
three last years attempts have also been made to apply oper- 
ationism in sociology. The result, one must perhaps admit, has 
been rather poor; for, as the operational concepts according to 
Bridgeman's definition are synonymous with »the corresponding 
set of operations» ”, these concepts are best fitted for the ex- 
perimental sciences. As a type example of an operational con- 
cept in psychology we have Lewin's concept of intelligence as 
determined by the intelligence quotient. Intelligence is not a 
kind of substance with these and those qualities, but is that of 


1 P. W. Bridgeman: The Logic of Modern Physics, N. Y., 1928, p: 5. In a 
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which the intelligence quotient is an expression and nothing 
else?. If a concept cannot be applied in an experiment, it must 
be discarded. That is why it was necessary for the Theory of 
Relativity to abandon Newton's concept of absolute space and 
time. Of course, we can extend the experiment idea a little 
further and consider every experiment an attempt to test a con- 
cept or a hypothesis by seeing how it actually works and is 
proved in experience. It would then be entirely in agreement 
with Bridgeman's idea of the operational concepts to determine 
the concept Middle Class as Ranulf does and the concept soc:- 
ological crowd as Geiger does. The concepts are here, of course, 
relative to the operations, methods, selected to determine them. 
And if the social concepts are to be determined by social oper- 
ations, perhaps we shall find it easier to discover the operational 
character of our socialogical concepts by applying them in an 
attempt to control or intervene in a course of social events on 
the basis of what sociology teaches us respecting these events. 
Such an intervention could be regarded as a sociological ex- 
periment, though admittedly one on a large scale that could 
not be repeated at pleasure. i 

For an example illustrating the importance of accurately deter- 
mined concepts for the control of social events we can go back 
to the Middletown of the Lynds. The question at issue has 
reference to how the social grievances are to be abolished. The 
inhabitants of Middletown regarded these grievances either as 
lying in the »nature of things» and therefore irremediable, or 
else as rooted in the wilfulness of the individual, when they 
could perhaps be remedied by convincing the individual of the 
evil in question either by gentle means or by severer punishment. 
According to the Lynds these methods will be, on the whole, 
ineffective. What is required, in their opinion, is a re-examin- 
ation of the social institutions, and only by way of such a revision 
can the evil be radically attacked ?. This is, in fact, the same 


method as. Thomas and Znaniecki suggested for coping with the 
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evils found among the Polish immigrant families. - Only by a 
thorough examination of the Polish family institution could 
means be found that offered any degree of success. The American 
social institutions, which at first worked on their customary 
principles, made no progress when brought up against the Polish 
family tradition with its reverence for the sacred nature of the 
family. This reverence permitted no intervention from without, 
however hard the family itself suffered under the evils. Other 
methods of assistance had therefore to be sought which could 
take into consideration the peculiar character of the Polish family 
institution as a reality”. 

These examples should suffice. They have clearly shown us 
that the psychological aspect of reality is not sufficient to cover 
all human reality. If we start from the assumption that only 
the separate individual is real, that for sociology there is no 
other reality than the separate individuals, then we have accepted 
a reality that cannot become the object of sociological science 
and research. It would be the same as to deny the object of 
modern science by affirming that only Euclidean space such as 
we see it is real. Every science must create its own concepts, 
and the test that they are scientific concepts is that it is possible 
to operate with them. That is why earlier in this article I so 
strongly emphasized that it is the method that determines the 
concepts and that it is meaningless to form an idea of the nature 
of reality independently of our scientific methods. An idea so 
formed could take the expression of a denial of the reality of 
the sociological object in favour of the psychological, or a denial 
of the latter in favour of the biological. The object of sociology 
is neither more nor less real than that of psychology or of 
biology. The position is simply this, that we cannot exclusively 
operate with the concepts of the old sciences when dealing 
with social problems. This must not however be taken to 
mean that sociology could replace any of the other sciences, e. g. 
psychology, jurisprudence, theology, etc. Sociology would then 

1 W. I. Thomas & F. Znaniecki: The Polish Peasant in Europe and America; 
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lead to the same syncretism of methods as that into which 
physicalism has fallen. So long as a unitary science has not 
been realized, every science must work with the method that 
best suits those functions which have fallen to its lot. There 
need therefore be neither competition nor confusion between the 
sciences. Even if distinctions can be drawn between the sciences, 
this need not mean that there are sharp dividing-lines without 
transitions. Between physics and chemistry stands physico- 
chemistry, between chemistry and biology stands biochemistry, 
between biology and psychology stands physiological psychology, 
between psychology and sociology stands social psychology. No- 
whete do we find any abrupt transitions, but nor is there any 
syncretism. From one and the same pre-scientific object one 
necessarily proceeds to different sciences, each with its own 
method, without a clash between them being inevitable, if only 
each science is conscious of its method, its object, and its limita- 
tions. 

I shail now conclude with a summary of the basic ideas in my 
exposition. The question I set up at the start was this: On what 
epistemological grounds can sociology claim to be an indepen- 
dent science and to have an object and method distinct from 
those of closely related sciences? I have tried to show that deter- 
mination of the sociological object on the basis of the dichotomy 
thing-quality compels us to hypostatize the social group or else 
to break it up into elements as the only reality, e. g. the in- 
dividuals or certain forces possessed by them, such as instincts. 
Therefore the positivistic theory of knowledge, both in its earlier 
and its later forms, tends to make the sociological object a thing 
independent of our scientific methods. Moreover, this theory 
of knowledge also possesses a tendency to regard sociology as 
EG were an exact natural science and, ultimately, makes it 
KR Rör shown that the sociological 
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ationally, i. e. it must be determined by way of the corresponding 
sociological operations, and then especially those employed in 
the attempt to control a course of social events by the application 
of this concept. Any control of this kind, however, can only take 
place within the boundaries of a social field in which the various 
forces are determined or determinable in relation to one another. 
In view of the totality of social life there is consequently no 
sense in speaking of either an absolute determinism or an ab- 
solute indeterminism. Lastly, the social field supplies us with 
a neutral whole in which the biological, psychological and social 
forces can be placed in relation to one another without depriving 
them of their distinctive characters. | 


DISCUSSIONS. 
Logistik und Metaphysik.. Von Eino Kaila. 


Es ist selbstverständlich, dass insbesondere die abstrakteren Bereiche 
der wissenschaftlichen Forschung während der eisernen Zeit, die unser 
Kontinent jetzt durchlebt, nicht gedeihen können und dass die in irgend- 
einem solchen Bereich Arbeitenden eine fär sie giänstigere Zeit geduldig 
abwarten missen. Dabei besteht aber die Gefahr, dass durch die Unter- 
brechung der Arbeit Schäden, die später nicht leicht gutzumachen sind, 
entstehen können. FEinen besonders schweren Fall: bietet vielleicht die 
exakte Logik (Logistik, mathematische oder symbolische Logik) dar. 
Die meisten der fihrenden Forscher auf diesem Gebiet leben und wirken 
jetzt in U. S. A., und besonders in Deutschland därften gegenwärtig kaum 
mehr als zwei kleine Gruppen, nämlich den Kreis der Mitarbeiter Hil- 
berts (Ackermann, Gentzen u. a.) und die Gruppe von Heinr. Scholz 
in Minster, an den einschlägigen Forschungen beteiligt sein. Alle die- 
jenigen, denen die grosse wissenschaftliche und philosophische Bedeutung 
der exakten Logik aufgegangen ist, werden deshalb dem letztgenannten 
dafiär dankbar sein, dass er trotz der Ungunst der Zeiten nicht aufgehört 
hat, sich um das Fortleben der logistischen Forschung in Deutschland 
intensiv zu bemihen. Die letzte Frucht dieses Bemihens ist eine kleine 
Schrift »Metaphysik als strenge Wissenschaft> (im Staufen-Verlag zu 
Köln), in der der Verfasser der exakten Logik dadurch neue Freunde zu 
werben versucht, dass er sie als eine neuartige »Metaphysik» darstellt. 

Von dem Inhalt des Buches sei kurz folgendes angegeben. Es wird 
eine Probe der logistischen Arbeitsweise dargeboten, indem die Elemente 
einer strengen Theorie der Identität und Verschiedenheit, im Anschluss 
an bekannte Ergebnisse von Hilbert-Bernays, Tarski und Gödel, eni- 
wickelt werden. Das Gewicht liegt hier durchgängig auf der technischen 
Seite der Sache, auf der Entwicklung und Verwendung einer Präzisions- 
sprache von kaum tiberbietbarer Genauigkeit. An Hand von aufeinander 
bauenden strukturellen Definitionen wird gezeigt, wie eine piänktliche 
Sprache entwickelt wird und wie man dabei in wenigen Zeilen viel sagen 
kann, ohne dass auch nur die leiseste Mehrdeutigkeit entsteht. 

Die so gewonnene Elementartheorie wird nun insofern als eine Meta- 
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physik dargestellt, als die Sätze der Theorie in »allen möglichen Weli- 
ten», d.-h. in jedem nicht-leeren Individuenbereich allgemeingiltig sind. 
Diese Sätze werden als »metaphysisch» bezeichnet, weil nach Scholz un- 
ter »Metaphysik» der »Inbegriff der exakten Bemihungen um die allge- 
meingiältigen Aussagen, also um den Bereich der möglichen Welten» zu 
verstehen ist. Es kommt iedoch noch ein zweites hinzu. Die betreffenden 
Sätze sind natärlich sämtlich analytisch in dem genauen Sinne der exakten 
Logik. Dieses Wissen um die analytischen Sätze soll nach Scholz durch 
eine »Erleuchtung», das ein phaenomenon sui generis sei, gegeben sein. 
»Sie ist es in einem so eigentimlichen, einmaligen Sinne, dass man nie- 
manden hindern sollte, sie för sich zu interpretieren als den Effekt eines 
göttlichen Funkens». Der geistige Wert der Logistik soll also letzten 
Endes darin bestehen, dass sie als Grundlage einer philosophischen Reli- 
gion dienen kann. 

In diesen Stellungnahmen werden nun aber die meisten modernen Lo- 
giker sich dem verehrten Verfasser nicht anschliessen können. Es ist 
vielleicht das Beste, dies sofort klar und ohne Umschweife herauszu- 
sagen. Die meisten Logiker werden wohl ungefähr der Ansicht sein, die 
Auffassung des Verfassers vom »Wesen des Logischen», von den »ewigen 
Wahrheiten» im Leibnizschen Sinne, wäre etwa noch vor einem halben 
Jahrhundert, zur Zeit Gottlob Freges, als annehmbar erscheinen können, 
misse aber jetzt als iäberholt angesehen werden, und zwar so grändlich 
iberholt, dass man die Uberwindung iener »metaphysischen» Auffassung 
vom »Wesen des Logischen» geradezu als ein Hauptergebnis der ge- 
samten exakt-logischen Forschung der letzten Jahrzehnte bezeichnen 
könne. Dieses Hauptergebnis kann man etwa durch die Worte kurz an- 
geben, in denen Bertrand Russell, der ia auch urspränglich als ein An- 
hänger von Frege betrachtet werden kann, jetzt seinen revidierten Stand- 
punkt zum Ausdruck bringt: Bei allem Logischen handelt es sich um et- 
was, was unsere Sprache betrifft, und nicht um etwas, was die Sachen 
betrifft, woriber unsere Sprache spricht”. 

Das Merkwirdige bei Scholz ist nun, dass diese gegenwärtig von bei- 
nahe allen Logikern in den Hauptziägen einstimmig angenommene Auf- 
fassung vom Logischen nicht angedeutet wird.  Stellen wir uns einen 
naiven Leser vor, der durch dieses schöne Buch von der Logistik in- 
teressiert wird und nun in diesem Studium weiterkommen möchte. Wie 
wird er den Schock iiberwinden können, wenn ihm die herrschende »se- 
mantische» (oder »syntaktische») Auffassung vom Logischen bekannt 
wird? Durch Scholz hat er die logiscehen Wahrheiten andachtsvoll emp- 
fangen als metaphysische Erleuchtungen iber die Struktur aller: mög- 
lichen Welten; nun wird er aber eines ganz anderen belehrt: diese Wahr- 
beiten verdanken ihre Giltigkeit nur der Sprache. Dass das Wasser bei 


1 Russell, Introduction zur 2. Auflage der Principles of Mathematics, 1937. 
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0? C friert, gilt in allen möglichen Welten, weil 0? C als der Gefrierpunkt 
des Wassers festgesetzt ist. Dieser Satz sagt also nichts aus iber das 
Wasser, sondern driäckt nur unsere Festsetzung beziglich des Nullpunktes 
der Temperaturskala aus. Dass es heute entweder Sonntag oder Mon- 
tag oder . . . oder Sonnabend ist, sagt nichts iäber das Datum aus, son- 
dern dräckt nur unsere Festsetzung beziäglich der sieben Wochentags- 
bezeichnungen aus. Wird nicht der Lernende sagen, er habe sich von 
einem gefährlichen Schein verfiähren lassen, indem der grundlegende Un- 
terschied zwischen den gehaltvollen synthetischen und den gehaltleeren 
analytischen Sätzen, z. B. den sätzen »A oder B» und »A oder nicht-A» 
von ihm unbeachtet geblieben ist? Wird er nicht sagen, man hätte ihn, 
statt von einer Erleuchtung durch einen göttlichen Funken zu sprecher:, 
darauf aufmerksam machen sollen, dass man auf Grund der Eigenart un- 
serer Sprache Sätze konstruieren kann, denen das Prädikat »wahr» bzw. 
»allgemeingältig» bloss wegen ihrer Form zukommt? 
Eino Kaila. 


Der W ertnihilismus in der Rechtsphilosophie. Bemerkungen 
zu Ingemar Hedenius: Om rätt och moral (Öber Recht und 
Moral), Stockholm, Tidens förlag, 1941, von Konrad Maroc- 
Wogau. 


Obgleich die Werttheorie Axel Hägerströms seit vielen Jahren der 
Gegenstand einer Menge wissenschaftlicher und unwissenschaftlicher Aus- 
einandersetzungen gewesen ist, fehlte es bis vor kurzem an einer korrekten 
und leichtfasslichen Darstellung derselben. Das oben angefihrte anre- 
gende Buch von Hedenius gibt eine solche Darstellung. Es ist zweifellos 
ein grosses Verdienst dieses Buches, dass es die Unmenge fast unglaub- 
licher Missverständnisse, denen die Theorie Hägerströms ausgesetzt wor- 
den war, unermidlich aufklärt und die Argumente, die gegen sie gerichtet 
worden sind, mit grossem Scharfsinn widerlegt. 

Von den drei Kapiteln des Buches verfolgen das erste und das dritte 
die Voraussetzungen und Folgerungen des »Wertnihilismus» — so nennt 
Hedenius den Grundgedanken der Hägerströmschen Theorie. Das zweite, 
philosophisch interessanteste. Kapitel erhebt den Anspruch, eine Weiter- 
föhrung der Theorie zu sein. In diesem Kapitel behandelt Hedenius 
einige Grundfragen der Rechtsphilosophie. Die folgenden Bemerkungen 
zu seinen Ausfihrungen beziehen sich auf die Frage nach dem Sinn der 
juristisehen Grundbegriffe: »geltendes Recht», »subiektives Recht» u. del., 
und knipfen somit an ein Thema der Diskussion zwischen K. Olivecrona 
und mir in den letzten Jahrgängen der Theoria an. 
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Es ist fär mich von besonderem Interesse festzustellen, dass die kriti- 
sche Prifung der von Hägerström und seinen Anhängern dargestellten 
-rechtsphilosophischen Theorie auch Hedenius auf die Frage nach dem 
Sinn des begriffsanalytischen Verfahrens gefihrt hat. Die Klarlegung 
des Sinnes der analytischen Fragestellung ist nach Hedenius ein not- 
wendiger Ausgangspunkt fär das tiefere Eindringen in die Hägerström- 
sche Theorie. Hedenius hat sich bemiht, den Sinn der analytischen 
Fragestellung anzugeben. Ich gebe seinen diesbeziäglichen Standpunkt 
kurz an, da er fär seine Auseinandersetzung mit Hägerström und Lund- 
stedt, die wir zu präfen haben werden, von entscheidender Bedeutung ist. 

Den Sinn eines Satzes bildet nach Hedenius ein Sachverthalt, der, 
wenn er vorliegt, dem Satz Wahrheit verleiht. Um einen Satz zu ver- 
stehen, brauchen wi: keine genaue Einsicht in den Sachverhalt zu haben, 
der den Sinn des Satzes bildet. Jeder versteht z. B. den Satz »die Zeit 
verfliesst schnell», obgleich kaum jemand die vollständige und exakte 
Einsicht in den physikalischen und psychologischen Sachverhalt besitzt, der 
den Sinn dieses Satzes bildet. Meistens verhält es sich so, dass wir nicht 
wissen, was der Sinn unserer Aussagen ist. Es ist die Aufgabe der 
analytischen Philosophie, den Sinn gewisser Aussagen aufzuklären. Von 
dem Sinn des Satzes ist zweierlei zu unterscheiden: erstens das, was 
wir uns zufällig bei dem Gebrauch der in den Satz eingehendeu Wörter 
vorstellen, und zweitens die Vorstellungen, die wir uns tuber den Sinn 
des Satzes machen. Die analytische Philosophie sucht den Sinn gewisser 
Sätze oder gewisser Termini festzustellen, der dem gzewöhnlichen 
Gebrauch dieser Sätze oder Termini entspricht. Sie will nicht einen 
neuen Inhalt mit diesen Termini verbinden, sondern allein die Tatsachen 
feststellen, die bei gewöhnlichem Gebrauch mit ihnen gemeint sind (vel. 
SM): 

Dieser Bestimmung der analytisech-philosophischen Aufgabe kann ich 
mich im grossen und ganzen anschliessen!. Dagegen scheinen mir die 
Folgerungen, die Hedenius aus dieser allgemeinen Bestimmung der Auf- 
gabe der Begriffsanalyse fir die Analyse der iuristischen Grundbegriffe 
zieht, wenig iberzeugend zu sein, ebensowenig wie sein Hauptargument 
gegen Hägerström und Lundstedt. 

Hedenius stellt sich auf den Standpunkt des Hägerströmschen Wert- 
nihilismus. Er meint indessen, dass diese von Hägerström und seinen 
Anhängern aufgestellte Theorie an einem wichtigen Punkt modifiziert 
werden muss, wenn sie stichhaltig sein soll. Die Modifikation, die Hedenius 
vorschlägt, besteht in bezug auf die Deutung der Rechtssätze in der 
Unterscheidung zwischen echt2n und unechten Rechtssätzen. Hedenius 
behauptet ferner, dass Hägerström, Lundstedt und Olivecrona wegen des 


i Vgl. meine Ausföhrungen in Zur Analyse des Kausalbegriffs (Adolf Phalén 
in memoriam), S. 20 f. und Theoria VII, S. 142 ff. 
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Nichtunterscheidens dieser beiden Arten von Rechtssätzen sich in einen 
Selbstwiderspruch verwickeln. Schliesslich analysiert Hedenius den Sinn 
der unechten Rechtssätze. — Die folgenden Betrachtungen beziehen sich 
auf diesen ganzen Gedankenkomplex bei Hedenius. Sie umfassen sonach 
Bemerkungen (1) zur Darstellung des Grundgedankens der Hägerström- 
schen Rechtsphilosophie, (2) zu der von Hedenius vorgeschlagenen Modi- 
fikation dieses Gedankens, (3) zu seiner Kritik von Hägerström und 
Lundstedt und schliesslich (4) zu seiner positiven Deutung der von ihm 
als unecht bezeichneten Rechtssätze. 

1. Hedenius fasst den Grundgedanken der Wert- und Rechtstheorie 
Hägerströms — fir die er die Bezeichnung »Wertnihilismus» vorschlägt 
— in folgenden Sätzen zusammen. »Der Wertnihilismus ist eine philo- 
sophische Theorie, die besagt, dass solche sprachlichen Ausdricke wie 
»dies ist gut», »dies ist böse>», »dies ist Recht» und »dies ist Unrecht>, 
keine Annahmen oder Behauptungen iber etwas ausdriäcken. Diese und 
mit ihnen gleichwertigen sprachlichen Ausdriäcke können Gefihle, Be- 
gehrungen, Winsche, Interessen und allerlei Einstellungen wie auch For- 
derungen und Beeinflussungen ausdräcken. Sie behaupten aber nicht 
etwas iber etwas und können deswegen weder wahr noch falsch sein» 
(60). >»In einem gewissen, ziemlich speziellen Sinne, sind also dieser 
Theorie gemäss die Ausdriäcke »Recht», »Unrecht», »subiektives Recht», 
»Rechtspflicht» sinnlose Worte. Sie bezeichnen nichts» (61). 

Diese These Hägerströms von der Sinnlosigkeit gewisser Sätze und 
Termini wäre nun, um Missverständnissen vorzubeugen, in folgender dop- 
pelter Hinsicht zu erläutern. a. Es liegt nicht in der Absicht der Häger- 
strömschen Theorie, allen Sätzen und Ausdriäcken, in welchen die ge- 
nannten Termini vorkommen, einen Sinn abzusprechen. Der Ausdruck 
»geltendes Recht» soll sinnios sein, nicht aber der Satz »diese Regel 
gehört der Klasse von Regeln an, die man (gewöhnlich) als ”geltendes 
Recht” bezeichnet» auch nicht der Ausdruck »Rechtsregel, die man als 
”geltendes Recht bezeichnet». So wirft Hägerström selbst einmal, nach- 
dem er den Terminus »geltendes Recht», wie er in der juristischen Lite- 
ratur gewöhnlich gebraucht wird, för sinnlos erklärt hat, die Frage auf: 
»Was ist es nun, das als ”geltendes; Recht” angesehen wird?» Diese Frage 
ist fir ibn sinnvoll, und er antwortet: »Offenbar in erster Linie der 
Inhalt der Gesetzte und die vorher gegebene Gerichtspraxis» (Tidsskrift 
for Retsvidenskap 1931, S. 86). Ein sinnloses Wort kann ia als Bezeich- 
nung fär gewisse Gegenstände dienen, ohne dass es dadurch einen Sinn 
erhält. Die Sinnlosigkeit des Ausdrucks »geltendes Recht», von der Häger- 
ström spricht, besteht ausschliesslich darin, dass dieser Ausdruck, wenn 
er als Bezeichnung fir gewisse Rechtssätze gebraucht wird, eben nur eine 
Bezeichnung fär sie angibt, nicht aber eine Bestimmung, die ihnen zu- 
kommt. Allgemein wird angenommen, dass man eine gewisse Bestimmt- 
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heit der Rechtsregeln angibt, wenn man sie als »geltendes Recht» oder 
als »Regeln, die durchgefiihrt werden sollen», bezeichnet. Dies ist nach 
Hägerström ein Irrtum. Der Ausdruck »geltendes Recht» gibt seiner 
Meinung nach eben keine Bestimmtheit an. Dies allein besagt die These 
von der Sinnlosigkeit dieses Terminus. — Wenn wir im folgenden von 
der Sinnlosigkeit gewisser Termini sprechen, oder den Ausdruck ge- 
brauchen, dass diese Termini nichts bezeichnen, so wollen wir auch nur 
in dem soeben angebenen Sinne verstanden werden. — b. Mit dem Ge- 
sagten hängt nun zusammen, dass die Hägerströmsche Theorie auch nicht 
negiert, dass ein Satz, S', z. B. »diese Regel ist geltendes Recht» als 
äquivalent mit einem anderen Satz S? gebraucht werden kann, z. B. mit 
dem Satz »diese Regel gehört der Klasse der Regeln an, die als 'geltendes 
Recht angesehen werden». Wird der Satz S! als gleichwertig mit dem 
Satz S” gebraucht, so hat er natiärlich einen Sinn, — denselben wie der 
Satz SS”. Wichtig ist hier indessen, dass das Wort »geltendes Recht», 
das in dem Satz S” nicht als Prädikat, sondern als Bestandteil des Prä- 
dikates auftritt, dennoch in der angegebenen Bedeutung sinnlos ist, d. h. 
keine Bestimmtheit der Rechtsregeln angibt. 

Bericksichtigt man das hier Ausgefäöhrte, das fär die folgenden Be- 
merkungen von Gewicht ist, so lässt sich der Grundgedanke der Häger- 
strömschen Theorie, sofern ich ihn recht verstehe, in folgenden Sätzen 
zusammenfassen: 

I. Wörter wie »Recht», »subiektives Recht», »Rechtspflicht», wie sie 
gewöhnlich gebraucht werden, sind sinnlose Wörter in der soeben ange- 
gebenen Bedeutung des Ausdrucks »sinnlos». 

II. Sätze wie »dies ist Recht», »dies ist Rechtspflicht> usw. werden in 
der gewöhnlichen Sprechweise und in der juristischen Literatur so ge- 
braucht, dass sie nicht Behauptungen oder Annahmen itiber etwas aus- 
dricken können; sie sind dann sinnlose sprachliche Ausdricke. 

II. Die genannten Sätze können ijedoch als gleichwertig mit anderen 
sinnvollen Sätzen, wie etwa »dies gehört zu dem, was man als ”geltendes 
Recht” bezeichnet» u. dgl. gebraucht werden. 

IV. Auch dann sind jedoch die in diesen letztgenannten Sätzen vor- 
kommenden Wörter »Recht», »Rechtspflicht» usw. sinnlose Wörter. 

In Hedenius” Darstellung des Wertnihilismus in der Rechtsphilosophie 
wird der Wichtige Punkt IV gar nicht hervorgehoben. Dies ist im Auge 
zu behalten, wenn wir jetzt zu der von Hedenius vorgeschlagenen Modi- 
”Tfikation des Wertnihilismus iäbergehen. 

2. Hedenius fiährt den Unterschied zwischen echten und unechten 
Rechtssätzen ein und sieht darin eine notwendige Modifikation der Häger- 
- strömschen Theorie. Fir die echten Rechtssätze gilt, so meint er, die 
These des Wertnihilismus. Die unechten Rechtssätze dagegen driäcken 
Behauptungen iiber gewisse Tatsachen aus und sind demnach sinnvoll. 
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Hedenius hebt hervor, dass der Satz »dies ist Recht», wenigstens zu- 
weilen, eine Annahme oder eine Behauptung uber Tatsächliches zum Aus- 
druck bringen, d. h. sinnvoll sein 'könne (63). 

Soll diese Erklärung im Sinne des Satzes III unserer Zusammenfassung 
der Hägerströmschen Theorie verstanden werden, so habe ich nichts an- 
deres gegen sie einzuwenden, als dass sie mit Unrecht den Ansprueh 
erhebt, eine Modifikation der Hägerströmschen Theorie zu sein. Denn sie 
bringt dann einen Gedanken zum Ausdruck, den Hägerström sicherlich 
nicht bestreiten wärde. Es geht indessen aus Hedenius” Ausföhrungen 
klar hervor, dass die angefiährte Erklärung etwas anderes besagen soll. 
Wenn ich ihn recht verstanden habe, meint er mit ihr, dass in den Fällen, 
wo der Satz »dies ist Recht» eine Annahme oder eine Behauptung aus- 
driäckt, auch das in ihm vorkommende Wort »Recht» einen bestimmten 
Sinn hat!. Nur dann gibt die Erklärung einen von der Grundthese der 
Hägerströmschen Theorie abweichenden Gedanken an und kann als eine 
Modifikation dieser Theorie angesehen werden. 

Wenn also behauptet wird, dass der Satz »dies ist Recht» zuweilen 
einen Sinn hat, missen wir zwischen zwei Bedeutungen dieser Behaup- 
tung scharf unterscheiden: sie kann erstens besagen, dass der Satz zu- 
weilen als gleichwertig mit einem anderen, sinnvollen Satz gebraucht 
wird, in dem das Wort »Recht» vorkommt, welches Wort ijiedoch selbst 
sinnlos ist, und sie kann zweitens besagen, dass der Satz so gebraucht 
wird, dass das in ihm vorkommende Wort »Recht» selbst etwas Bestimm- 
tes bezeichnet, d. h. sinnvoll ist. Nur wenn man die Behauptung in diesem 
letzteren Sinne versteht, widerstreitet sie der Hägerströmschen Theorie. 

Hedenius sucht nun zu beweisen, dass die von ihm vorgeschlagene 
Modifikation des Wertnihilismus notwendig sei. Seine Argumentation 
(62 1.) scheint mir indessen nur dann biändig zu sein, wenn man die beiden 
angeföhrten Bedeutungen der Behauptung, der Satz »dies ist Recht» habe 
zuweilen einen Sinn, nicht auseinanderhält. Hedenius meint, dass fär den 
unmodifizierten Wertnihilismus nicht nur der Satz »dies ist Recht», son- 
dern folgerichtig auch die Sätze »diese Regel hat bindende Kraft», »es 
existiert eine Rechtsordnung», »einige Staaten sind Monarchien» u. del. 
sinnlos sein missen, da sie Worte enthalten (»Termini rechtlichen Cha- 
rakters»), die för den Wertnihilismus sinnlos sind: »bindende Kraft des 
Rechts», »Rechtsordnung», »Staat» (sofern zu seinem Begriff die Auf- 
rechterhaltung einer Rechtsordnung gehört). Dies sei indessen offenbar 
ungereimt (63). — Unzweifelhaft unrichtig scheint mir die Annahme zu 


1 

: Val > B. S. 63: »Man muss zugeben, dass Sätze wie »dies ist Recht» 
(prleden zuweilen Annahmen oder Behauptungen iber Tatsachen ausdricken 
önnen. Ein solches Zugeständnis besagt auch, dass Wörter wie etwa »Recht», 


»subjektives Recht», »Rechtspflicht» Realitäten bezeichnen können, die in der 
Wirklichkeit vorliegen können». ; 
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sein, dass ein Satz schon deswegen keine sinnvolle Behauptung iber 
etwas zum Ausdruck bringen könne, weil er sinnlose Worte enthält. 
Der Satz »diese Regel gehört zu der Klasse von Regeln, denen man 
”bindende Kraft' beizulegen pflegt» ist ein sinnvoller Satz, ohne dass das 
Wort »bindende Kraft» sinnvoll zu sein braucht. Mit der These, dass 
der Ausdruck »Rechtsordnung» sinnlos sei, ist die Annahme sehr wohl 
vereinbar, dass der Satz »es gibt ein System von Regeln, das in einem 
Staat zur Anwendung kommt und das man als ”Rechtsordnung” bezeich- 
net» ein sinnvoller Satz sei. Die Sinnlosigkeit dieser und ähnlicher Sätze 
ist keine Konsequenz der wertnihilistisehen These, dass die Wörter 
>Recht>», »bindende Kraft», »Rechtsordnung», wie sie gewöhnlich gebraucht 
werden, sinnlose Wörter sind. Ist dies richtig, so bässt die Argumen- 
tation von Hedenius ihre Beweiskraft völlig ein. Die Notwendigkeit der 
Annahme, dass der Satz »dies ist Recht» zuweilen sinnvoll sei, und zwar 
in der Bedeutung, die diese Annahme bei Hedenius hat, wonach auch das 
in diesem Satz vorkommende Wort »Recht» sinnvoll ist, kann dann auf 
jeden Fall durch die Argumentation von Hedenius nicht erwiesen werden. 

3. Das Ausgefährte muss im Auge behalten werden, wenn man die 
Kritik, die Hedenius an den Ausfährungen Hägerströms und Lundstedts 
öbt, richtig verstehen will. Es geht aus dem Gesagten hervor, dass man 
die genannten Philosophen nicht schon deswegen einer Inkonsequenz be- 
schuldigen darf, weil sie in ihren Schriften Sätze gebrauchen, in denen 
Ausdricke wie »geltendes Recht», »Eigentumsrecht» u. dgl. vorkommen, 
und zwar in Ubereinstimmung mit dem gewöhnlichen Sprachgebrauch, 
obgleich sie diesen Ausdräcken, wie sie gewöhnlich gebraucht werden, 
jieden Sinn absprechen. Dies ist keine Inkonsequenz: solche Sätze können 
ja, wie wir gesehen haben, sinnvoll sein, auch wenn die genannten, in 
ihnen vorkommenden Ausdricke sinnlos sind. 

Der Einwand, den Hedenius erhebt, bezieht sich auf etwas anderes. 
Hedenius findet bei Hägerström und Lundstedt einen Selbstwiderspruch, 
der seinen Grund darin haben soll, dass sie zwischen den echten und un- 
echten Rechtssätzen nicht unterscheiden. FEinerseits behaupten sie in 
Ubereinstimmung mit dem Grundgedanken des Wertnihilismus, dass den 
Ausdriäcken »geltendes Recht», »Eigentumsrecht», »die bindende Kraft 
einer Regel» usw. gar kein Sinn zukommt. Anderseits findet man bei 
ihnen Ausdrucksweisen, welche dieser Behauptung widerstreiten, wie 
etwa: »die Tatsachen, die man im Strafrecht durch den Terminus ”gel- 
tende Rechtsregel' decken will», »gewisse gesicherte Positionen, die man 
das Eigentumsrecht einer Person nennt», usw. (69 f.). 

Es liegt auf der Hand, dass Hedenius hierin nur deswegen einen 
Selbstwiderspruch sehen kann, weil er als selbstverständlich voraussetzt, 
dass der Ausdruck »die Tatsachen, die man durch den Terminus ”gel- 
tende Rechtisregel” decken will» gleichwertig ist mit dem Ausdruck »die 
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Tatsachen, die den Sinn des Ausdrucks ”geltende Rechtsregel' ausmachen»>, 
und dass der Ausdruck »die gesicherte Position, die man das Eigentums- 
recht einer Person nennt» gleichwertig ist mit dem Ausdruck »die ge- 
sicherte Position, die den Sinn des Begriffs ”Eigentumsrecht einer Person” 
ausmacht. Ist diese Voraussetzung richtig, so ist der Selbstwiderspruch 
offenbar. Denn dann haben Hägerström und Lundstedt einerseits die Ter- 
mini »geltende Regel», »Eigentumsrecht» u. dgl., wie sie gewöhnlich ge- 
braucht werden, fir sinnlos erklärt, anderseits aber ihnen dennoch einen 
Sinn beigelegt. j 

Die Ausfihrungen Hägerströms und Lundstedts scheinen mir indessen 
eine Deutung nahezulegen, die diese von Hedenius gemachte Vorausset- 
zung ausschliesst. Die Anfihrungszeichen, die Lundstedt bei Ausdriäcken 
»geltende Rechtsregel», »Eigentumsrecht» u. a. aussetzt, wenn diese Aus- 
driäcke sich auf Tatsachen beziehen sollen, und andere Vorbehalte bei 
ihm, die Hedenius fär tberflässig hält (79), sollen ja gerade anzeigen, 
dass diese Ausdriäcke im gewöhnlichen Sprachgebrauch und in der juristi- 
schen Literatur diesen Sinn nicht haben. In der gewöhnlichen Sprech- 
weise und in der juristischen Literatur sind diese Ausdricke nach Lund- 
stedt sinnlos. Dass eine gewisse »Wirklichkeitsunterlage» fär ihren Ge- 
brauch vorliegt, dass man auf gewisse soziale Tatsachen hinweisen kann, 
die gewöhnlich vorliegen, wenn z. B. von dem FEigentumsrecht einer 
Person die Rede ist, besagt noch lange nicht dasselbe wie, dass die Wirk- 
lichkeitsunterlage oder diese Tatsachen den Sinn des Terminus »Eigen- 
tumsrecht» angeben. Fasst man die Sache so auf, so erscheint die von 
Hedenius gemachte Voraussetzung als unbegrindet, und der Selbstwider- 
spruch, den Hedenius bei Hägerström und Lundstedt vorfindet, ist nicht 
vorhanden. 

Hedenius wird zugeben missen, dass man von gewissen Tatsachen 
reden kann, die stets vorliegen, wenn die Sätze, die er selbst als echte 
Rechtssätze bezeichnet und denen er also ijeden Sinn abspricht, ausge- 
sprochen werden. Tritt der Satz »diese Handlung ist Unrecht» als ein 
Gefihlsausdruck auf, so liegt stets eine Tatsache vor, nämlich eine ge- 
wisse Handlung und ein gewisses Gefihl bei dem Sprechenden; diese 
Tatsache oder »Wirklichkeitsunterlage» ist jedoch nach Hedenius nicht 
der Sinn des Satzes. Der Satz soll ja vielmehr sinnlos sein. D. h. der 
Sinn des Ausdrucks »diese Handlung ist Unrecht» ist nicht: »diese Hand- 
lung erweckt bei mir ein gewisses Gefihl», auch wenn es sich so verhält, 
dass diese Handlung tatsächlich bei mir ein solches Gefiähl erweckt, 
welches Gefiähl in dem Ausruf »diese Handlung ist Unrecht!» zum Aus- 
druck kommt. Die Wirklichkeitsunterlage gibt hier nicht den Sinn des 
Ausdrucks an. Ähnliches könnte auch in bezug auf die Wirklichkeits- 
unterlage gelten, die bei gewissen rechtlichen Ausdriicken gewöhnlich vor- 
liegt und auf die Hägerström und Lundstedt hinweisen. Wenn Hedenius 
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diesen Hinweis als einen Hinwecis auf den Sinn dieser Ausdriicke deutet 
(S. 78 u. ö.), so scheint er mir — wie gesagt — von einer unbewiesenen 
Voraussetzung auszugehen. 

Hägerström und Lundstedt haben oftmals ausdriäcklich darauf hin- 
gewiesen, dass die Tatsache der rechtlich gesicherten Position des Be- 
sitzers, die in gewissen Fällen vorliegt, wenn vom Eigentumsrecht einer 
Person die Rede ist, nicht den Sinn des Ausdrucks »Eigentumsrecht», 
wie er gewöhnlich gebraucht wird, angeben könne. Der Grund hierfär 
sei der, dass man zuweilen vom Eigentumsrecht einer Person spricht, 
auch wenn diese gesicherte Position nicht vorhanden ist!t. Ein anderer 
entscheidender Faktor sei der Umstand, dass in der juristischen Diskussion 
das Eigentumsrecht selbst als Grund der Beurteilung der Rechtsregeln, 
die eine gesicherte Position schaffen solien, angezogen wird. Ist dies der 
Fall, so könne selbstverständlich die Tatsache der durch diese Rechts- 
regeln gesicherten Position nicht mit dem Ausdruck »Eigentumsrecht» 
gemeint sein. — Allgemeinr: !lässt sich sagen: Zu dem Ergebnis, dass der 
Ausdruck »Eigentumsrecht», wie er gewöhnlich gebraucht wird, sinnlos 
ist, gelangen Hägerström und Lundstedt, indem sie verschiedene Tat- 
sachen präfen, die als der Sinn dieses Ausdrucks in Frage kommen könn- 
ten, und feststellen, dass diese Tatsachen nicht mit dem Ausdruck »Eigen- 
tumsrecht» gemeint werden”. Bestimmt man den Sinn des Ausdrucks 
»Eigentumsrecht» dahin, dass er eine durch das Aufrechterhalten gewisser 
Rechtsregeln gesicherte Position des Besitzers bezeichnet, so erhält man 
einen Begriff, den die realistische Rechtsphilosophie Hägerströms und 
Lundstedts durchaus akzeptiert, der aber ihrer Ansicht nach nicht den 
Sinn des Ausdrucks »Eigentumsrecht» wiedergibt, wie er in der gewöhn- 
lichen Sprechart und in der juristischen Literatur gebraucht wird. Nicht 
gegen den so geläuterten Begriff des Eigentumsrechts, sondern gegen den 
in der Literatur gewöhnlichen Gebrauch des Ausdrucks »Eigentumsrecht» 
polemisieren sie”. 

Auf die Frage, ob diese ganze Argumentation stichhaltig sei, wollen wir 
hier nicht eingehen. Es kommt uns allein auf den von Hedenius erhobenen 


1 Vgl. meine Ausföhrungen in Theoria VII, S. 145 f. 

? Vgl. Hägerström, Der römische Obligationsbegriff, B. I, S. 1 ff. und Lund- 
stedt, Die Unwissenschaftlichkeit der Rechtswissenschaft, B. I, $$ 3—5. 

3 Ähnliches liesse sich auch in bezug auf den Ausdruck »geltendes Recht» 
ausfähren. Sehr lehrreich in dieser Hinsicht sind die Ausfährungen Hägerströms 
in Till frågan om begreppet gällande rätt (Tidsskrift for Retsvidenskap 1931), 
S. 86—89, wo der Gedanke eines objektiven Rechts, das uber dem Richter steht 
und ihn verplichten soll, untersucht wird. (Vgl. auch die Fussnote auf Seite 
90 f.). Dieser gewöhnliche Gedanke lässt sich nach Hägerström mit der Deutung 
der objektiven Rechtsordnung als eines Regelsystems, das tatsächlich zur Anwen- 
dung kommt, nicht ohne einen öoteoov todteoov verbinden (S. 88). Wo dieser 
Gedanke vorliegt, kann somit mit dem Terminus »objektive Rechtsordnung» nicht 
ein Regelsystem, das tatsächlich durchgeföhrt wird, gemeint sein. 
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Einwand an, dass Hägerström und Lundstedt sich selbst widersprechen. 
Es ist möglich, dass sie sich geirrt haben, und dass die Tatsache der 
gesicherten Position oder irgend eine andere Tatsache mit dem Wort 
»Eigentumsrecht», wie es in der gewöhnlichen Sprechweise oder in der 
juristischen Literatur gebraucht wird, gemeint ist. Es ist möglich, dass 
Lundstedt bei seiner Kritik anderer Rechtsphilosophen und Juristen durch 
seinen Eifer, die Unwissenschaftlichkeit der Jurisprudenz nachzuweisen, 
zu Ubertreibungen verleitet worden ist, und dass seine Analyse der in der 
juristischen Literatur gebrauchten Termini' nicht von Missverständnissen 
frei ist. Dies alles wäre iedoch kein Selbstwiderspruch ”. 


1 Man könnte die Zweckmässigkeit der von Lundstedt gebrauchten Ausdrucks- 
weise: »es existiert kein Eigentumsrecht», in Frage stellen, da durch sie die Exi- 
stenz der Rechtsregeln, die dem Besitzer eine gesicherte Position schenken, durch- 
aus nicht verneint werden soll, sondern allein hervorgehoben werden, dass der 
Ausdruck »Eigentumsrecht», wie er gewöhnlich gebraucht wird, keinerlei Tat- 
sachen entspricht. Hägerström und seine Nachfolger in der Rechtsphilosophie 
fähren mit Vorliebe ihre Thesen durch inexakte und mehrdeutige Schlagwörter 
ein, um später durch lange Ausfährungen den Missverständnissen, die dadurch 
veranlasst werden können, vorzubeugen, — nicht immer mit Erfolg. — Auf die 
Streitschrift Vilhelm Lundstedts, Det Hägerström—Lundstedtska misstaget, die 
vor kurzem erschienen ist, konnte ich im Text nicht mehr eingehen. Zwei Be- 
merkungen zu dieser Schrift möchte ich hier nachträglich hinzufägen, da sie zur 
Klärung des oben Ausgefuhrten dienen können. a. Lundstedt behauptet, dass 
seine Kritik sich allein gegen die Einstellung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft zu solchen Begriffen wie Rechtswidrigkeit, Rechtspflicht, subjektives 
Recht u. dgl. wende, nicht aber, wie wir oben meinten, gegen diese Termini, wie 
sie auch in der vorwissenschaftlichen Sprache gebraucht werden (a. a. O., S. 34, 
45, 71 f£.). Es ist mir nicht klar, wie diese Behauptung sich mit dem Gedanken 
vertragen soll, den Lundstedt fröher öfters geltend gemacht hat, dass nämlich die 
Rechtswissenschaft ihre Voraussetzung in der ungereimten Rechtsauffassung des 
vorwissenschaftlichen Bewusstseins hat (z. B. Obligationsbegreppet, II, S. 22 f.). 
Hägerström hat auf jeden Fall mit seiner Kritik auch die Vorstellungsart des 
vorwissenschaftlichen Bewusstseins treffen wollen. So glaubte er z. B. die 
ungereimte Idee des Eigentumsrechts als eines Rechts an der Sache selbst, sogar 
bei einem Kind voraussetzen zu därfen (Der römische Obligationsbegriff, I, 
S. 2). — b. Lundstedt meint, dass die Behauptung der Rechtswissenschaft »A hat 
durch Kauf einer Sache das Eigentumsrecht zu ihr erworben», zwar ein sinn- 
voller, aber falscher Satz sei. Er besage nämlich, dass A durch Kauf etwas 
erworben hat, das mit nichts in der räumlich-zeitlichen Welt identifiziert werden 
kann (Det H.—Lundstedtska misstaget, S. 70 u. ö.). Nach meiner oben unter 
JE AR Pro SS Hägerströmschen Wertnihilismus ist der genannte 
ARR ARE a r (weon A die Sache wirklich gekauft hat). Er 
ANS SS AE e ve etwa der Satz: »durch A:s Kauf entsteht eine 
Hiosålu ke Lö SR AE SES RR I UAE bezeichnet» (wobei 
tion angibt). Ich gebe AM GS die 5 fe NN Sr ON 
Hägerström selbst, soweit ich wei Ne REKA Ear rare SS 
AN KR RAN SS, nicht lirekt ausgesprochen hat. Sie scheint 
ds hen SR : HR FAR LR zu stehen. Hägerström hat 
SA RS » als Etgentumsrecht u. dgl. fassen, und dem, 

n mernen, unterschieden (vgl. z. B. Der römische 
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4. Hedenius gibt eine Analyse der Sätze, die er als unechte Rechts- 
sätze bezeichnet. Er begnigt sich nicht nur damit, auf gewisse Tatsachen 
hinzuweisen, die vorliegen oder in der Regel vorliegen, wenn von der 
Geltung einer Rechtsregel, vom Eigentumsrecht oder vom subiektiven 
Recht iberhaupt u. dgl. die Rede ist, sondern er will die Tatbestände 
nachweisen, die den Sinn dieser Ausdräcke bzw. der unechten 
Rechtssätze ausmachen. Er fihrt dabei den Begriff der empirischen hy- 
pothetischen Tatsachen ein. Gewisse empirische hypothetische Tatsachen 
seien dasijenige, was mit den unechten Rechtssätzen gemeint ist. »Die 
Tatsache, dass eine Regel gilt, hat alle Eigenschaften, die einen hypo- 
thetischen Sachverhalt kennzeichnen. Die Geltung der Regel, dass Dieb- 
stahl mit Gefängnis bestraft wird, ist dasselbe wie der Sachtverhalt, dass 
wenn eine Person stiehlt und wenn sie iäberrascht wird und wenn 
sie beim Gericht verklagt wird und wenn sie des Diebstahls iberfihrt 
wird, so wird sie von den Behörden zu Gefängnis verurteilt» (100). Der 
hier als Beispiel angefuährte hypothetische Satz »wenn a und wenn b... 
so Xx» bezieht sich nach Hedenius auf 2inen hypothetischen Sachverhalt. 
Ähnliches gilt von sämtlichen unechten Rechtssätzen. 

Die Annahme empirischer hypothetischer Tatsachen ist nun nicht nur 
der springende Punkt, sondern, wie mir scheint, auch der kritische Punkt 
der Theorie ven Hedenius. Ich möchte auf die Diskussion dieser Annalhme 
nicht eingehen, bever Hedenius einige Punkte, iber die ich mir nicht im 
klaren bin, etwas näher ausgefährt hat. Nur einen Einwand werde ich 
im folgenden erheben, da ich glaube, dass die Stellungnahme zu diesem 
Einwand Hedenius eine Gelegenheit geben kann, seine Lehre von den 
hypothetischen Tatsachen zu erläutern. 

Ich bin mir dariber nicht im klaren, wie die hypothetischen Tatsachen, 
von denen Hedenius spricht, zu verstehen sind. Indem er sie als em- 
pirische Tatsachen, d. h. als in der Zeit existierende Tatsachen, einfährt, 
hebt er hervor, dass es sich bei dem »wenn — so», das sie zum Ausdruck 
bringen, nicht um das logische Verhältnis handelt, das man gewöhnlich 


Obligationsbegriff I, S. 9 £.). Wir meinen mit diesen Ausdräcken seiner Ansicht 
nach nicht etwas, das eine Eigenschaft dessen sein kann, was wir als Recht, als 
Eigentumsrecht u. dgl. fassen. Ja, wir meinen mit ihnen iuberhaupt nicht etwas, 
das in die räumlich-zeitliche Wirklichkeit verlegt werden kann. Folgerichtig sind 
sie dann fär Hägerström sinnlose Ausdräcke (vgl. meine Ausfährungen in 
Theoria, VII, S. 145 f.): sie konnotieren keine Eigenschaft dessen, was wir als 
Recht, Eigentumsrecht u. dgl. fassen. — Gegen Lundstedts Deutung spricht unter 
anderem folgender Umstand. Fär sie sind die Sätze: »A hat durch Kauf das 
Eigentumsrecht zur Sache S erworben» und »B hat durch Kauf das Eigentums- 
recht zur Sache S erworben», beide falsch; der Unterschied zwischen ihnen, der 
tatsächlich vorliegt, wenn A die Sache gekauft hat, B dagegen nicht, und den 
wir dadurch ausdricken, dass der erste Satz wahr, der zweite dagegen falsch ist, 
lässt sich auf Lundstedts Standpunkt ohne weitgehende Konstruktionen nicht 
erklären. | 
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im Anschluss an G. E. Moore durch den Terminus »entails» wiedergibt 
(vgl. S. 99 Fussnote). Es liegt auf der Hand, dass es sich bei ihnen auch 
nicht oder wenigstens nicht bloss um Russells »material implication» 
und auch nich um andere Arten der logischen Implikation handeln kann. 
Weniger klar ist das Verhältnis der durch das »wenn — so» ausgedrick- 
ten Relation zu der kausalen Verknipfung. Einerseits könnte man ver- 
sucht sein anzunehmen, dass es sich hier bei dem »wenn — so» um 
kausale Verbindung handel. Es ist auf jeden Fall schwer einzusehen, 
was die empirischen hypothetischen Tatsachen, von denen Hedenius 
spricht, besagen, falls sie nicht kausale Verbindungen zum Ausdruck 
bringen sollen. Offenbar geben die wverschiedenen Bedingungen, die 
in dem angefiährten Beispiel durch die Wenn-Sätze eingefihrt werden, 
Momente der totalen Ursache der Verurteilung zu Gefängnis an. 
Fine kausale Beziehung muss hier wenigstens mitgedacht sein. Ander- 
seits kann es sich iedoch, soweit ich sehe, bei den von Hedenius ge- 
meinten hypothetischen Tatsachen nicht um kausale Regeln handeln. Die 
empirischen hypothetischen Tatsachen werden ja als etwas in der 
Zeit Existierendes bezeichnet, das selbst Wirkungen haben kann (vel. 
S. 104, wo erklärt wird, dass die gesicherte Position des Besitzenden 
eine Wirkung der hypothetischen Tatsachen ist, die sein Eigentumsrecht 
ausmachen). Eine kausale Regel kann selbst natirlich nicht etwas sein, 
das Wirkungen hat. Dass »Wenn — so» der in Frage stehenden hypo- 
thetischen Tatsachen scheint sonach nicht der Ausdruck einer kausalen 
Regel zu sein. Wie es aber dann zu deuten ist, ist mir ein Rätsel. 

Und nun zum Einwand. Man hat zuweilen versucht, den Sinn der 
kausalen Regeln durch hypothetische Sätze auszudricken. Dass A Ur- 
sache von B ist, soll danach besagen: »wenn A eintrifft, so trifft B ein». 
Wird dieser allgemeine hypothetische Sachverhalt als eine Klasse von 
einzelnen hypothetischen Sachverhalten, »wenn A!, so B'», »wenn A?, so 
B”» usw. gedeutet, so lässt sich gegen dieses Verfahren ein Einwand 
erheben, der mutatis mutandis auch die von Hedenius vorgeschlagene 
Zuriäckfährung der Begriffe »Rechtsregel, die gilt», »subjektives Recht» 
u. del. auf empirische hypothetische Tatsachen zu treffen scheint. (Soweit 
ich sehe, fasst Hedenius den allgemeinen hypothetischen Sachverhalt als 
eine Klasse von einzelnen hypothetischen Sachverhalten auf. Auf jeden 
Fall muss wohl seiner Ansicht nach der einzelne hypothetische Sach- 
verhalt: »wenn die Person A im Zeitpunkt t den Gegenstand B stiehlt 
und wenn sie usw. —, so wird sie von den Personen X und Y zu 
Gefängnis verurteilt» als ein Fall der Geltung der allgemeinen Regel 
»Diebstahl wird mit Gefängnis bestraft> angesehen werden.) Nehmen 
wir an, dass zu der Klasse der hypothetischen Sachverhalte, die die 
kausale Regel »wenn A, so B» konstituiert, auch die bestimmte hypo- 
thetische Tatsache »wenn A?, so B?» gehört, und nehmen wir ferner an, 


- 
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dass A” wirklich eintrifft und dann auch B? bewirkt, so scheint es sinn- 
voll zu sein, von der kausalen Beziehung zwischen A? und B? zu sprechen 
und die Folge A”—B? als einen Fall der allgemeinen kausalen Regel »wenn 
A, so B» aufzufassen, während es hier bestimmt sinnlos ist, neben der 
verwirklichten Folge A?—B? noch die Existenz einer hypothetischen Tat- 
sache »wenn A?, so B”» anzunehmen. Sind A? und B? realisiert, so ist 
es nicht nur iberflässig, sondern auch völlig sinnlos, von der Wirklichkeit 
der Tatsache »wenn A?, so B”» zu reden. Auf die Annahme empirischer 
hypothetischer Tatsachen bei Hedenius angewendet: Hedenius deutet den 
Satz »r ist eine Rechtsregel, die-gilt> als einen Satz, der sich auf den 
hypothetischen Sachverhalt bezieht »wenn ein gewisser Fall eintrifft, so 
wird die betreffende Rechtsregel r angewendet» (97). Dieser hypotheti- 
sche Sachverhalt soll den Sinn der Giltigkeit von r in den gemeinten 
Fällen angeben. Nehmen wir nun an, dass ein Fall, bei dem die Regel 
angewendet werden soll, eintrifft, und dass die Regel tatsächlich ange- 
wendet wird. Zweifellos können wir dann mit gutem Sinn den Satz aus- 
sprechen: »auch in diesem Fall gilt die Regel». Dagegen scheint es sinn- 
lös zu sein, neben der kategorischen Tatsache: dem eingetroffenen Fall 
und der vollzogenen Anwendung der Regel, noch die hypothetische Tat- 
sache »wenn der Fall eintreffen wiärde, so wiärde die Regel angewendet 
werden», anzunehmen. Sind die beiden Glieder des Konkreten hypothe- 
tischen Sachverhalts verwirklicht, so ist es sinnlos, daneben noch von der 
Wirklichkeit des hypothetischen Sachverhaltes zu reden. Ist dies richtig, 
so folgt, dass der Sinn des Satzes »r ist eine Rechtsregel, die gilt» sich 
nicht in die Wirklichkeit hypothetischer Sachverhalte auflösen kann. 
Konrad Marc-W ogau. 
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Hleimeteht Sch olz: Metaphysik als strenge Wissenschaft. 
Staufen-Verlag, Köln, 1941, 188 Seiten. 


Die Metaphysik, um die es sich hier handelt, ist eine ebenso strenge 
Wissenschaft wie die Mathematik. Sie ist eine »Ontologie im Sinne einer 
Theorie, welche die gesamten Wahrheiten umfasst, die in einer Sprache, 
äber die wir uns verständigen werden, formuliert werden können fär 
Dinge, die sinnvoll als Individuen aufgefasst werden können, und so, dass 
diese Wahrheiten nicht auf irgendwelche Individuenbereiche oder Welten 
beschränkt, sondern von unbeschränkter Gältigkeit sind.> In diesem Buch 
wird nur ein in einer Präzisionssprache relativ leicht formulierbares Pro- 
bestäck dieser Metaphysik dargestellt, nämlich die Theorie der Identität 
und Verschiedenheit. 

Die Präzisionssprache, die Scholz verwendet, ist im wesentlichen iene 
des einfachen Funktionenkalkiäls. Alle Atomsätze haben die Form 
»x, =X». Ein Beispiel eines identitätstheoretischen (i. th.) Ausdrucks 
ist »E x, non x, = xx,» (Es gibt ein Xx, derart, dass nicht identisch ist x, 
mit x,). Sind in einem solchen alle Variablen gebunden, so wird er zu einer 
i. th. Aussage, andernfalls zu einer Aussagenform. Der Wahrheitswert 
einer i. th. Aussage hängt von der Anzahl der Elemente des betrachteten 
Individuenbereichs (I. B.) » ab. I. th. Aussagen sind o-giltig oder o-un- 
göltig. Sie sind ferner allgemeingiltig, allgemein ungiltig oder neutral, 
je nachdem ob sie in iedem I. B. giltig oder ungiltig oder keines von 
beidem sind. Die Allgemeingältigkeit wird nach dem Vorgang von A. 
Tarski streng definiert. Sätze der I. Th. sind allgemeingiltige i. th. Aus- 
sagen. I. th. Aussagen, in denen ausgedriäckt ist, dass eine bestimmte 
Anzahl von Individuen existiert, heissen Anzahlaussagen. Eine numerische 
Aussage ist eine endliche Alternative von Anzahlaussagen oder die Nega- 
tion einer solchen Alternative. Jede numerische Aussage ist neutral. Es 
wird eine Menge interessanter Sätze iiber die genannten Arten von Aus- 
sagen bewiesen. 

Die Theorie der Identität und Verschiedenheit wird axiomatisiert. Es 
werden passende Axiome und Schlussregeln fär den Kalkäl erster Stufe 
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auigestellt mit zwei zusätzlichen Axiomen, die im wesentlichen die Re- 
flexivität und Transitivität der Identitätsbeziehung festlegen. Schliesslich 
wird der folgende schöne Satz bewiesen: Eine i. th. Aussage ist entweder 
beweisbar oder widerlegbar oder äquivalent mit einer numerischen Aus- 
sage. 

Es wird nun gezeigt, dass die Sätze der I. Th. metaphysischen Cha- 
rakters sind. Damit ein Satz metaphysisch ist, wird gefordert: (a) Sein 
Horizont soll iber jenen der physikalischen Sätze hinausgehen, und zwar 
in einem Sinne, dass der metaphysische Satz in jeder möglichen Welt 
— d. h. in iedem I. B. — gilt, während physikalische Sätze nur in der 
wirklichen Welt gelten, (b) Er muss wenigstens so präzise sein wie die 
physikalischen Sätze. Daher sind die Sätze der I. Th. metaphysisch. Die 
so aufgefasste Metaphysik ist eine Logik, wenn sie angewandt wird auf 
die wirkliche Welt, denn ieder Realwissenschaft muss ein I. B. zugrunde- 
gelegt sein, und fär diesen gilt automatisch die I. Th. Der Autor bemiiht 
sich zu zeigen, dass diese Auffassung von Metaphysik sich an die von 
Leibnitz anschliesst und nicht so weit von jener von Aristoteles und 
selbst Kant entfernt ist, als es auf den ersten Blick scheint. 

Es gibt zwei Arten von Philosophie: Transzendentalphilosophie, die 
sich mit allen möglichen Welten beschäftigt, und Realphilosophie, die sich 
auf die wirkliche Welt beschränkt, die menschliche Seele mit eingeschlos- 
sen. Erstere fällt zusammer mit der Metaphysik im obigen Sinne und 
ist eine strenge Wissenschaft. Letztere ist keine strenge Wissenschait 
und kann ganz aus dem Bereich des Forschens heraustreten und die 
Form einer Verkindigung oder Konfession annehmen. Auf diesem Ge- 
biet ist daher selten eine Verständigung möglich, und es gibt daher so viel 
Meinungen als Philosophen. Neben unserer transzendentalphilosophischen 
Metaphysik gibt es zwei realphilosophische, die der Natur und die des 
Geistes. Die erstere geht auf Aristoteles zurick, för den sie eine Physik 
des Himmels war, bei Kant wird sie zur Kausaltheorie und spielt heute 
als Diskussion der Probleme der Kausalität und Wahrscheinlichkeit eine 
Hauptrolle. Die Metaphysik des Geistes geht auf Platon zurick. Hegels 
Geistesmetaphysik lehnt der Autor ab, weil sie sich iäber die transzenden- 
talphilosophische Metaphysik hinwegsetzt. Wenn man sich mit der wirk- 
lichen Welt befasst, so muss zur Theorie aller möglichen Welten noch 
eine hinzukommen, die die Eigenschaften der wirklichen Welt untersucht. 
Sie kommt hinzu, ersetzt aber nicht die erstere, wie es Hegel haben wollte. 
Die transzendentalphilosophische Metaphysik ist weder gegenwartsnahe 
noch gegenwartsfern, sondern eine philosophia perennis; darin liegt ihre 
philosophische Bedeutung. 

Dieses Buch ist ein Versuch, den Philosophen auf die philosophische 
Bedeutung iener modernen Untersuchungen aufmerksam zu machen, die 
gewöhnlich als mathematische Logik bezeichnet werden. Es ist mit iener 
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unerbittlichen Klarheit und Eindringlichkeit geschrieben, die ein besonderer 
Vorzug des Stils des Autors ist. Es verbindet in vorbildlicher Weise 
strenge Wissenschaftlichkeit mit Allgemeinverständlichkeit. Ob es wirk- 
lich empfehlenswert ist, iene Disziplinen, die bisher als Logik und Mathe- 
matik bezeichnet worden sind, metaphysisch zu nennen, wagt der Rezen- 
sent nicht zu entscheiden. Besonders schwer fällt es ihm, die Mathema- 
tik als ein Stick Metaphysik zu betrachten. Zwar wird sich der philo- 
sophisch interessierte Mensch mit mehr Interesse der modernen Logik 
zuwenden, wenn er einsieht, dass sie in einem bestimmten wohldefinier- 
ten Sinne eine Metaphysik ist, aber die meisten Mathematiker und 
Vertreter der modernen Logik werden sich sehr sträuben, ihre Wissen- 
schaft mit dem Namen Metaphysik bezeichnet zu sehen. 


K. Reach. 


Erik Essen-Möller: Psychiatrische Untersuchungen an 
einer Serie von Zwillingen. (Aus der psychiatrischen Klinik 
der Universität Lund, Dir. Prof. Dr. Sjöbring.) Acta Psychiatrica 
et Neurologica, Supplementum XXIII, 1941, pp. 200. 


Es handelt sich um eine sorgfältige Untersuchung, die allen an 
der menschlichen Erbforschung Interessierten viel zu denken gibt. Das 
eigenartige Hauptergebnis besteht darin, dass in diesem Material die 
Konkordanz (»Ubereinstimmung») der Eineiigen geringer war als die der 
Zweieiigen. Wie der Verfasser (S. 140) hervorhebt, ist hier offenbar der 
reine Zufall mit im Spiele gewesen. Das Material ist nämlich verhältnis- 
mässig klein. 69 gleichgeschlechtliche Zwillingspaare sind untersucht 
worden; von diesen waren 21 Paare mehr oder weniger sicher eineiig. 
Unter diesen Paaren kamen nun mehrere Fälle vor, in denen der eine 
Partner sogar schwer psychotisch war, der andere nicht, ohne dass man 
diesen Unterschied durch irgendwelche unginstige Umwelteinflässe er- 
klären konnte. Das gibt zu denken, auch wenn man dem Zufall hier einen 
gewissen Spielraum zuerkennt. Es ist bekannt, dass die Zwillinge im 
Mutterleib (wo die Umwelt beginnt) oft oder in det Regel nicht eine 
gleich gänstige Lage haben. Sind die psychotisch Veranlagten derartigen 
Finflässen gegeniäber besonders empfindlich? Der Verfasser diskutiert 
eingehend das wichtige Problem, das in seinen Ergebnissen enthalten ist, 
indem er dieses Problem mit einigen Hauptfragen der gegenwärtigen 
Psychopathologie in Zusammenhang setzt. Es zeigt sich, dass die Kon- 
kordanz zwischen den FEineiigen viel grösser erscheint, wenn bei derenr 
Bestimmung nicht so sehr das Vorkommen bzw. Fehlen von gleichartigen 
Psychosen, sondern das Vorkommen, bzw. Fehlen von psychopathischen 
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Ziäugen und besonders von charakterologischen »Auffälligkeiten» beriick- 
sichtigt werden. So war z. B. die schizoide Charakterkomponente, iber- 
all wo sie sich iäberhaupt manifestierte, konkordant vorhanden. FEs ist 
eine in der Psychopathologie umstrittene und auch kriminalrechtlich 
wichtige Frage, einen wie weiten Unterschied man zwischen Psychose 
und »entsprechender» Psychopathie ansetzen darf; es ist z. B. oft be- 
hauptet worden, zwischen Schizophrenie und »Schizoidie» bestehe iber- 
haupt kaum ein wesentlicher Zusammenhang. Der Verfasser kommt zu 
dem Ergebnis (S. 147), dass es vom genetischen Standpunkt aus wichtiger 
ist, die Psychopathen von Normalen (und auch unter sich) abzugrenzen 
als zwischen Psychose und Psychopathie zu unterscheiden. Insofern 
man aus dem begrenzten und vom Zufall beeinflussten Material Schlisse 
ziehen darf, erscheint die psychopathische Anlage als wesentlicher als der 
Intensitätsgrad der Symptome; ob diese sich nur in charakterologischen 
Auffälligkeiten oder sogar in schweren Psychosen zeigen, scheint unter 
Umständen auf Faktoren zu beruhen, die fir die Forschung ungreifbar 
sein können. 

Dieses Ergebnis ist, vorausgesetzt dass man ihm trauen darf, auch fir 
die allgemeine Psychologie, insbesondere Sozialpsychologie, und Charak- 
terologie wichtig. Es gibt in der Erbforschung schon friher Andeutungen, 
aus denen man wohl entnehmen muss, dass sozial entscheidende cha- 
rakterologische Zige erbbiologisch betrachtet zuweilen nebensächlich sein 
können. Nichts kann wohl sozial mehr entscheidend sein als der Umstand, 
ob ein Mensch psychotisch, also sozial untichtig ist oder nicht; dagegen 
können charakterologische Auffälligkeiten u. U. sozial bedeutungslos, 
aber genetisch wesentlich sein. 

Jedenfalls weist diese Abhandlung handgreiflich darauf hin, wie kompli- 
ziert die Probleme der menschlichen Erbforschung sind und welche Vor- 
sicht etwa bei der praktischen Verwendung der bisherigen Ergenisse die- 
ser Forschung geboten ist. 

Eino Kaila. 
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